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the kind of sleep you dream 


Gentle-Firm or Extra-Firm ^ 


THE W 


*{? Your choice of TWO Beautyrest Models— 



’ORDINARY" MATTRESS 


BEAUTYREST MATTRESS 


See how the ordinary inner 
spring “hammocks” under 
weight. Compare Beautyrest’s 
independent coil springing, giv¬ 
ing complete relaxation. 



837 individually pocketed 
springs in Beautyrest act inde¬ 
pendently, can’t pull each other 
down. Give firm, buoyant sup¬ 
port to every body curve. 



EXTRA FIRM 


GENTLE-FIRM 

(STANDARD) 


Both available with matching box springs 

MADE ONLY BY 




Air vents allow free circulation 
of air inside the Beautyrest 
Mattress to keep it fresh. 
Taped handles are for added 
convenience in handling. 


Precision “Jiffy-Join” tufting 
prevents side-sway and sag, and 
keeps everything in position. 
This insures uniformity and 
cannot be felt by the sleeper. 


LIMITED 


• TORONTO • WINNIPEG • VANCOUVER 


MONTREAL 








New PTO Forage Harvester with row 
crop attachment can chop and load up 
to 24 tons an hour in the tallest stands. 


NEW harvester covers your fields 
up to 50% faster! 


[Photo by Don Smith 
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New Holland’s new Forage Har¬ 
vester chops and loads up to 24 
tons of corn silage an hour in 
field and crop conditions that 
stop many more expensive 
machines 1 

The new 6-knife flywheel on New 
Holland’s Harvester lets you in¬ 
crease ground speeds as much as 
50 %... gives you a choice of cutting 
lengths ranging from to . 

Multi-V-belt drive to flywheel 
and new Jack Shaft drive to row 
crop and direct-cut attachments 
give more positive power transmis¬ 
sion for cleaner, surer chopping and 
cutting. Exclusive Flo-Trac Feed 
maintains steady high capacity 
without jamming and clogging. 

Your New Holland dealer car¬ 
ries a complete line of engine- 
powered and power take-off har¬ 
vesters with quick-change attach¬ 
ments for windrow, row crop and 
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Exclusive New Holland Flo-Trac Feed 

prevents slippage of material right 
to the 112 sq. in. throat opening. 
Upper apron is fully floating front 
and rear to keep constant control of 
light or heavy material for even 
cutting without jamming. 


direct-cut operation. See him right 
away! The New Holland Machine 
Co., a subsidiary of The Sperry 
Corporation. 
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Windrow attachment— 

up to 22 tons an hour. 


Direct-cut attachment— 

up to 22 tons an hour. 


New Holland 
Forage Blower- 

up to 36 tons of grass, 
48 tons of corn an hour. 
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BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


FREE BOOKLET! 


We’d like to send you a new booklet, "How 
to make silage in stacks and trenches,” that gives complete information 
on the use of silos in making silage. For your free copy, write: New 
Holland Machine Co., Dept. 5308, 302 Murray St., Brantford, Ontario. 
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Drink more milk 


Eat more meat- 


for a healthy Canada and a strong agriculture 
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SCORES AGAIN IN ’54 

. .. and presents MAYRATH 

WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 
AUGER GRAIN LOADER! 


Prices at Factory 
16 ft. Standard $$9 
21 ft. Standard $ 2,39 


21 ft. HI-LIFT 

27 ft. Standard $169 ,0 ° 

27 ft. HI-LIFT $169 °° 


^ • 25 bushels per minute 

• 45 tons per hour 

• Nothing to grease 

• Sealed Ball Bearings 

^ • 6-inch diameter tube 

'& • Best quality super V-belts 


34 ft. Standard $245 ,0 ° 
41 ft. Standard $295-00 

Western Canadian prices $9.00 
higher per loader 




NEW 1954 MAYRATH 

Grain and Hay ELEVATORS 

mmm m 

NEW 20^ -INCH INSIDE WIDTH 
GALVANIZED TROUGH 


LOOK! NEW LOW PRICES! 


NEW! 


Curved pan 10 ft. feeder trough 
can be raised with only a 10 lb. 
lift. 


24 ft._ $ 235- 00 

32 ft._ > 290- 00 

40 ft._ $340 °° 


Western Canadian prices 
$27.00 higher per 
elevator 


NEW! 


Telescoping spout adjustable from 
4 ft. to 14 ft. 


WITH CARRIAGE AND WINCH 
THE BEST YOU CAN BUY 






MAYRATH JUNIOR 
HAND AUGER 


MOVES 10 BUSHELS PER MINUTE . . . PAYS FOR ITSELF IN 4 HOURS 


1 1 ft. Junior_ * 19 50 

16 ft. Junior_ * 24- 50 

21 ft. Junior_ _ S 29- 50 

Western Canadian prices $1.00 higher per loader 


CAN BE POWERED BY 

1 / 2 " Electric Drill .$38.75 

2 h.p. Gas Engine .$45.00 

or electric motor 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK 

-See your Local Dealer or one of fhe following Canadian Distributors - 


TRACTOOLS WESTERN AG. 

LIMITED SUPPLY CO. LTD. 

TORONTO - ONT. WINNIPEG - M/ 


KERN FARM UNITED MACHINE B.C. TRACTOR 

D. EQUIPMENT LTD. DISTRIBUTORS EQUIPMENT LTD. 

MAN. REGINA - SASK. LETHBRIDGE - ALTA. VANCOUVER - B.C. 
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• SASKATOON 


Alberta 

Warmer than normal weather pre¬ 
vailed last year during the mid-August 
to mid-September period, particularly 
in the first and last weeks of the inter¬ 
val. Rainfall was generally deficient 
with the exception of late August. Mod¬ 
erate to heavy precipitation amounts 
were recorded on the 24th. A severe 
thunderstorm on this date resulted in 
hurricane velocity winds in the Medi¬ 
cine Hat area, as well as heavy rain 


from above to below normal tempera¬ 
tures is in prospect. Colder weather is 
bringing frosts to most of the province 
by mid-month. Rainfall will be char¬ 
acterized by a noticeable trend up¬ 
ward. Drier weather is in prospect for 
August while during the September 
portion of the period, wetter than usual 
conditions should be anticipated. Thus, 
early fall moisture on Alberta pastures 
and ranges should assist in maintain¬ 
ing forage. Harvest activities may 
expect delay to result during the 


HOW LONG WILL 

IT LAST? 


Prairie Weather 

Prepared by Dr. Irving P. Krick and Staff 
for 

'"^SgfDE 

(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 per 
cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 


PORT NELSON 


m 

• PEACE RIVER 

40 / 


• FT. MCMURRAY 

I 


m 

\ • THE PAS 


m i \ 

• EOMONTON 
43 • 

PRINCE ALBERT 


\ m 

\ •CALGARY 

\ 41 - 

\ 2 00 


0 \ 

• REGINA 1 


fk3 


m 

• SWIFT 43 

45 CURRENT . 


m a 

• WINNIPEG 

AH \ 


• El 

BRANDON* 


M ED\CINjE HAT • 


AVERAGE WEATHER 

AUGUST 15 -SEPT. 15 

KEY: 

TEMPERATURE 
D MAX. 

X MIN. 

PRECIPITATION 

AVERAGE INCHES 
^ DURING 

PERIOD 


and hail. For 1954, a definite trend September stormy intervals. V 


RAINFALL 

30 PAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


AUGUST SEPTEMBER 

15 20 25 31 5 10 13 



Good roofing is important to the farm operator, because in addi¬ 
tion to the home in which he lives, he must house and protect 
his livestock, implements, feed and crops. 


Saskatchewan ties should be anticipated with field 

work likely to suffer locally serious 
A significant shift in the major delays. As was the case last year in 
weather pattern is expected to take Alberta, Saskatchewan recorded mod- 
place early in September, 1954. Prior erate to heavy rainfall in late August, 
to this time, Saskatchewan will experi- primarily as a result of severe thunder- 
ence generally warmer and drier than storms. Nevertheless, temperatures 
usual conditions. During the first two during the last two weeks averaged 
weeks of September, however, tem- well above normal. Cooler weather 
peratures are expected to drop to be- made an appearance in early Septem- 
low normal levels. A return to the ber, but warm conditions were once 
occurrence of general rains also is again prevailing at mid-month. As 
anticipated, this in contrast to the sum- might be expected, rainfall exceeded 
mer, shower-tvpe of storminess. Thus, the average only during the first week 
interruptions in farm and ranch activi- of September. V 

RAINFALL 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


AUGUST SEPTEMBER 



Manitoba 

The second half of August, 1953, 
was associated with above normal tem¬ 
peratures in Manitoba. Early Septem¬ 
ber, however, brought cold and wet 
weather into the area. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a short warm spell after 
which temperatures returned to near 
normal values. Nearly all of the pre¬ 
cipitation that occurred in the latter 
part of August occurred in thunder¬ 
storms with amounts varying greatly 
from place to place. For the next 30 
days, Manitoba farmers and ranchers 

RAINFALL 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


should anticipate a change from the 
warmer than usual weather in pros¬ 
pect during the last two weeks of Aug¬ 
ust to colder than normal weather 
during the first two weeks of Septem¬ 
ber. The cold outbreaks that are in 
prospect will bring freezing or near¬ 
freezing temperatures to many of 
Manitoba’s agricultural areas prior to 
the end of the period. Precipitation 
will range from normal in the northern 
and central portions of the province to 
slightly above normal in the south. 
Moderate to locally heavy rainfall dur¬ 
ing September may delay harvest. V 



Two ways to prolong Roof Life: 


1. Use Quality Rooting 

Only roofing materials which are built 
from the felt base up specifically for 
roofing purposes can meet the test of the 
Western Canadian climate. All Duroid 
roofings, whether shingle or rolled, are 
built on a strong, highly absorbent felt 
base, capable of maximum asphalt satu¬ 
ration. The asphalt itself is made specifi¬ 
cally for the purpose, and is not a 
by-product. These factors give Duroid 
roofing extra strength, extra body and 
extra years of service. 


2. Apply It Correctly 

Farm roofs are too often misapplied, 
with costly roofing failure the result. To 
help the farmer get the most from his 
roofing investment, we have produced 
"The Farmer's Handbook on Roofing"— 
a 16-page booklet with complete step- 
by-step instructions for applying all 
types of roof and a selection chart to 
help you choose the right type of roof 
for each particular job. It’s yours, free, 
with no obligation. Just fill in and mail 
coupon below. 


Where cost is equal, it's sound farm 
management to buy proven quality. 
You're sure with Duroid. 


Ouroi D 

ASPHALT ROOFING 




SIDNEY ROOFING & PAPER CO. LTD., 

•T Granville Island, Vancouver, B.C. 

Please send me free of charge your "Farmer's Handbook 
on Roofing" 

NAME __ 

ADDRESS____ 
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you'll get a CREWS’ DEAL wi-th 


All these finest-car features that Ford has and 
others haven’t add up to Canada's best buy. 
They tell why statistics show Ford returns more 
of your money when you trade it in than com¬ 
petitive makes. That’s why a ’54 Ford is truly 
your lowest-cost investment . . . worth more 
when you buy it, more when you sell it! 


One DRIVE says more +han 1000wordsJ 


your ford dealer INVITES you to TRY FORD BEFORE YOU BUY ANY CAR 


V-8 POWER 


Ford is the lowest-priced car in Canada with a 
V-8 engine. Ford V-8 has been owner-proved 
over millions of miles . . . it’s proved today to 
be the engine that lasts longer. It pays to look 
under the hood first of all .. . because a V-8 is 
the only up-to-date engine design. 


TREND-SETTING STYLING 


Ford’s forward-looking styling has set the pace 
for all cars. It’s fresh and original today, to 
stay out front in the style parade tomorrow, 
when other cars are "old hat”. Ford outclasses 
the others with finer interiors, too. It all adds up 
to a lot more for your ’54 Ford when you come 
to trade it, in the years ahead. 


FAMOUS "WONDER RIDE” 


Ford has deep-down comfort and riding ease 
that competitors can’t match. Ford’s springs are 
longer and wider, for a softer ride. Ford’s safety 
chassis is huskier, with an extra cross-member 
for greater stability. Ford’s frame-anchored 
shock absorbers give greater control over side- 
sway, lessen vibration. 


ALL THE MODERN POWER ASSISTS 


Ford offers Fordomatic Drive—thrifty Over¬ 
drive—or standard shift in all models. No other 
car priced so low offers all three! Ford’s 
"Master-Guide” Power Steering, unlike others, 
lets you retain the "feel” of perfect road con¬ 
trol. You can have your choice of Ford’s swift, 
sure Power Brakes, four-way Power Seat and 
Power Window Lifts on all four windows. 


HIGHEST RESALE VALUE 


f v Ford outclasses every 
j 1954 competitive carl 
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Sure, It’s a Farm in Quid Ireland 


I N a land where the customs and traditions of 
farming are measured by centuries rather than 
by decades, and where the last acre of arable 
land has long since been put into production, the 
challenge to each new generation of farmers to main¬ 
tain and improve the standards of agriculture be¬ 
comes increasingly heavy. 

In one of the rich vales of Northern Ireland, 
which lend themselves so well to intensive farming, 
a two generation team appears to have come up with 
a very workable solution to the challenge. The 108- 
acre dairy farm of B. B. Hutchinson and Sons near 
Cookstown, in County Londonderry, is the case in 
point. 

There are a number of reasons why the Hutchin¬ 
son farm can not be cited as a typical example of 
Irish agriculture, but most of the differences have 
been brought about by the Hutchinsons themselves 
in their search for a set-up that would suit their 
particular family needs. 

In the first place, 108 acres is well above the 
average Irish farm in size. It is roughly double the 
size of the farm the senior Hutchinson worked be¬ 
fore acquiring the present holding in 1930, with an 
eye to fitting in a family of three boys, then in knee 
pants. 

Secondly, the Hutchinsons have chosen to spe¬ 
cialize, devoting almost all their attention to dairy¬ 
ing, while gradually paring down such sidelines as 
hogs, sheep and field crops, still common with their 
neighbors. 

From a purely geographic point of view, the 
Hutchinson land isn’t nearly as rolling as most Irish 
farms. The Hutchinson machinery has never been 
forced up 45-degree sidehills in quest of the last 
foot of arable ground. On the contrary, one of the 
major problems on the farm has been the recurrent 
winter flooding of the Ballinderry River, which cuts 
through the acreage. Excess water has covered as 
much as 40 acres of good flat land. 

But the operation of this farm is very typical in 
one very important aspect; it is a 100 per cent 
family unit, as are the great majority of Ulster 
farms. With an unusual amount of ingenuity, the 
Hutchinsons have worked out a division of labor 
and profit that has allowed room in the enterprise 
for two of the three sons. 

The backbone of the enterprise is a herd—100 
head—of good Holsteins, mostly grade, but with an 
increasing percentage of pedigree animals. There 
are now 20 registered cows in the herd. High-grade 
sires have been used ever since the herd was 
founded. The second brother, Stanley, who now 
takes the major responsibility for the management 
of the herd, figures that Big Bridge Farm gets an 
average of between 8,000 and 9,000 pounds per 
cow per lactation period. 

The unique feature about the Hutchinson opera¬ 
tion is that they are now 
(since last October) retail¬ 
ing their own fluid milk. 

This extension of the enter¬ 
prise was undertaken to give 
youngest son, Sam, an out¬ 
let for his energy and 
ability. Now, as salesman 
for the partnership, he has 
close to 500 customers in 
nearby Cookstown. 

T HE Hutchinsons’ entry 
into the retail milk dis¬ 
tribution business has given 
rise to a situation which ap¬ 
parently appeals to puckish 
Irish humor. Sam loves to 
relate that the Milk Market¬ 
ing Board of the British 
Ministry of Food buys the 
milk from his father, then 
resells it to him without the 
milk ever leaving the farm. 

At certain times of the year, 
when government subsidy is 


Located in County Londonderry, the 
Hutchinsons, father and sons , do ivell 
with about one hundred head of Holsteins 
on a 108-acre farm 

by PETER HENDRY 

in effect, Sam gets the milk for less than his father 
receives. His margin as a distributor, however, is 
also controlled by the Food Ministry. 

The Hutchinson herd rates as Grade A, which 
means that they are attested as tubercular-free. 
Since Ulster as yet has not adopted a blanket TB- 
free area policy, only Grade A herds are allowed 
to sell milk commercially. 

When he entered the distribution business, Sam 
decided on the use of paper cartons; and the Hutch¬ 
inson dairy is well equipped for rapid filling and 
stapling of the cartons. 



[Author’s photos. 


The Hutchinsons of Big Bridge Farm, left to right, 
Stanley, Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson, and Sam. 


The major handicap at present is one of accom¬ 
modation for the herd and of efficiency in getting 
the milk from the stable to the dairy. As on a great 
many Irish farms, the buildings are built in a con¬ 
necting chain around a central courtyard. In this 
particular case efficient production is complicated 
by the fact that the present stables were originally 
coach-houses, and obviously were never intended 
for dairy production. 

When we visited the Hutchinson farm in June, 
father and sons were poring over architect’s draw¬ 
ings for a new barn; and a fierce, but friendly, argu¬ 
ment was ensuing on the relative merits of different 
designs. The partners had almost agreed to invest 
the additional capital needed for the width of two 
feed passages down the front of the stanchions, 
something not normally seen in many of the older 
“byres.” When the new barn, a one-storey affair, is 
completed, the older buildings will be used to 
house the younger stock. 

It was rather interesting to note that the family 
could not entertain the idea of a central feed pas¬ 
sage between facing stanchions, because such con¬ 
struction is forbidden by Irish law, owing to the 
prevalence of tuberculosis. Stanley was plumping to 
have the new barn built adjoining the dairy to save 
a lengthy lug with buckets of milk. But his plan 
meant destruction of the present laying house for 
the hens, and the elder Hutchinson was strongly 
opposed to any such wanton expense. 

The family was already engaged in building an 
addition to the trench silo, to take care of the extra 
tonnage needed for a growing herd. 

P RACTICALLY all the grass production that is 
harvested on the farm is for silage. Of the 108 
acres, only 12 were in field crops—oats and kale. 
The balance, with the exception of about ten acres 
of rough meadow growing native grass, is seeded 
to mixtures of red and white clovers and various 
rye grasses. 

This year the Hutchinsons planned to put up 25 
acres of grass silage. The remaining 60 acres were 
carrying the herd of about 100 head. They were 
using an electric fence to rotate the cows on various 
parts of the pasture each week, a practice quite 
common in Ulster. 

On the silage ground the Hutchinsons were look¬ 
ing for about eight tons to the acre. With a generally 
late season in 1954, they planned to take only one 
cut, although two cuts are often the practice. 

Silage operations have been modernized to re¬ 
quire a minimum of hand labor. After mowing, the 
green hay is picked up into a trailer with an auto¬ 
matic loader and hauled to the trench silo for dump¬ 
ing. The tractor is then run in to tramp down the fill. 

From May to October, roughly, the Hutchinson 
cows get no supplement to the pasture grazing. In 
winter months, along with 
the silage, the herd is given 
rations of kale—a kind of 
headless cabbage, and a 
prepared dairy meal. Actu¬ 
ally, Irish pastures stay 
green through above-freez¬ 
ing winter temperatures, but 
heavier rains at that season 
leave the pastures boggy. To 
allow the herd to graze 
would leave the pastures 
punched full of hoof-prints. 

As a rule, the Hutchinsons 
do not leave their pasture 
mixtures down for more 
than three or four years. 
The general practice, after 
plowing them up, is to re¬ 
seed them directly to new 
mixtures. First, however, 
there is an application of 
two tons of ground lime¬ 
stone per acre, followed 
(Please turn to page 38) 



Part of the 100-head Hutchinson herd of purebred and grade Holsteins on lush Londonderry grass 
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by MARK HAGER 


Bud had set his 
mind on buying 
that shiny new 
fishing reel but he 
did not have the 
necessary dollar . 
When he came to 
make a charge for 
a job done he 
remembered his 
mother’s words — 
to think back and 
consider all things 


O N my way home from school' I stopped in 
Mr. Perdy’s store and looked at the new 
reels again. I looked again at the price tag 
on the reel, which said one dollar. With one dollar, 

I could buy one of the reels and fasten it to my 
fishing pole, and then I wouldn’t be ashamed for 
the other boys who had shiny rods and reels to 
see me fishing. 

But the trouble was I did not have the one dollar, 
and I had already looked in my mother’s money cup 
on top of the kitchen cabinet, and I knew she did 
not have it; besides, she always considered fishing 
rods and reels as luxuries and thought I needed 
shoes and clothes worse. 

So I came slowly up the road with my bookstrap 
across my shoulder, and thought of the next day 
which was Saturday. Yes, Saturday and no school, 
and the water warm in the creek, and the crickets 
singing across the fields, for things stir and sing in 
the spring. 

Even old Mrs. Pemberton was out. When I got in 
sight of her house, I saw her. She had her cane and 
she was pulling down the branches of an old apple 
tree in the corner of her yard and feeling the buds. 

When she heard my footsteps, she shaded her 
eyes with her hand and looked at me. She was try¬ 
ing to make out whether it was me or not, for she 
couldn’t see good. 

“That you, Bud?” she said. 

“Yes, Mrs. Pemberton.” 

“I was waiting for you,” she said. “I thought it 
was about time you’d be coming along the road 
from school . . .” 

That did not please me much. I guessed maybe 
Mrs. Pemberton had some kind of an errand 
for me, or a chore, and I remembered that my 
mother would not allow me to charge old Mrs. 
Pemberton for the little things I did for her. My 
mother considered that being as Mrs. Pemberton 
had all our lives been our next door neighbor'on 
the farm, and her being pretty old now and living 
alone, it was all right and proper for me to do little 
things for her without charge. But now I was grow¬ 
ing up. I had heard other boys 14 years old tell of 
doing odd jobs and getting paid, and I knew that 
was why they could have shiny new fishing rods 
and reels and I had to use my old willow pole and 
be almost ashamed for them to see me. 

A ND while such things flashed across my mind, 
Mrs. Pemberton said, “Wait a minute,” and 
she went into the house fast as she could with her 
rheumatism and her cane, and she came out with 
something wrapped in a pink paper. 

“It’s my new spring dress,” she said, and she 
fumbled with one corner of the pink paper and 
showed me the flaming calico cloth, and then she 
talked. She talked as if mostly to herself, and as if 
knowing such things would not interest a 14-year- 
old boy. 

“I’m not as old as this old apple tree,” she said. 
“I’ve got as much right to flower out in the spring¬ 
time as it has.” 

“But I can’t see good any more,” she said, “and 
my hands shake so. I want you to take this 


cloth to your ma. Tell your ma the pattern’s rolled 
in with it . . . the pattern I like with the high 
shoulder ruffles. Tell your ma I’ll pay her for making 
my dress.” 

“Oh, sure,” I said. “I’ll be glad to take it.” 

But up to there my words were automatic, same 
as any boy would speak to an old lady, and I took 
the pink package under my arm and walked on, and 
hadn’t taken but a few steps until the thing kind of 
came alive and interesting. 

“Tell your ma Til pay her . . .” 

I thought of the fishing rod reels down in Mr. 
Perdy’s store. I could see the price tag with one 
dollar on it, and I wondered what would be a fair 
price for making a dress, and with me taking the 
dress to my mother, and taking it back alter she 
finished, and my mother knowing I had cried al¬ 
ready for one dollar for a fishing reel, I thought no 
doubt she would let me have the one dollar, or 
whatever she charged for making the dress. 

I told my mother that old Mrs. Pemberton had 
said she would pay her. 

I recollect my mother gently and slowly unrolled 
the pink paper and held the flimsy paper pattern in 
one hand and the bright, flowered calico cloth in 
the other, and she did not answer me. 


“Looks to me like it ought to be worth no less 
than a dollar to make a dress,” I said. 

Still Ma did not answer. She just touched the 
calico to her cheek, and looked off. 

“With one dollar,” I said, “I could buy me one of 
the new reels in Mr. Perdy’s store.” 

My mother said, “Well, we’ll think about it.” 

I SAW her sewing that night. She measured and 
sewed on our sewing machine till late in the 
night, and would try the pieces with her arms and 
chin. Then I saw her try the sections of the dress 
with the high fluffy ruffles across the shoulders. 

While I stood and watched my mother sew and 
try the sections of the dress to her own body, I got 
to see the spring dress take form and shape, and 
once my mother spoke. 

“Only ten years ago,” my mother said, “Mrs. 
Pemberton could have made it herself. She had a 
good nerve then, and her eyes were not so bad. But 
Mr. Pemberton’s death, and all . . . it kind of broke 
her up . . . and she shakes now, and her eyes are 
failing.” 

“But she’s kind of proud yet,” I said. “She was 
feeling the buds of the old apple tree in her yard. 
She said it was going (Please turn to page 39) 
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Scientists expect chemical control of ivild oats ivill be practicable 
before long, but. meanwhile, cultural control is still the best bet 


NEVER faced a spring before when I just 
didn’t know what to do with my land. This 
I wild oats has got me.” The time was April of 
this year, and the speaker was Howard Williamson, 
Belmont, Manitoba. Mr. Williamson has never used 
2,4-D to any great extent, because he feels that a 
good farmer ought to be able to control his weeds, 
without the aid of chemical expedients. 

“You’d think wild oats had a sixth sense the way 
they know just when to grow,” said his neighbor, 
J. R. Stephenson, who, with sons Leo, Cecil and 
Glenn, farms 900 acres six miles south of Belmont. 
“Wild oats seem to know when they don’t have a 
chance,” he continued. “But give them ideal con¬ 
ditions and they really come.” 

The Stephensons have had considerable success in 
reducing wild oats with delayed seeding in a sum- 
merfallow, barley, barley rotation. Crops have been 
good, and they have clicked on the malting grade in 
each of the last five years. 

But barley lodges on Mr. Williamson’s land, 
and he feels that he can’t make the money out of 
oats and barley that he can out of wheat and flax. 
You can’t sow wheat too late without running into 
reduced yields, and flax is a notoriously poor com¬ 
petitor. He’s sown fall rye, but, though he harvests 
a clean crop, the wild oats don’t sprout. They lie 
in the soil until conditions are right and then come 
up rapidly. This adds up to the fact that it is diffi¬ 
cult to grow wheat, oats, barley, fall rye or flax on 
the Williamson farm without getting more wild oats 
or losing some income. This is true, also, of thou¬ 
sands of farms across the West. 

In the end it becomes a question of compromise. 
Crops and methods are selected that produce a 
minimum of wild oats while producing a maximum 
of income. 

The McFaddens, at Rivers, Manitoba, Don with 
three quarters, and his father, Chester, with a sec- 
tion-and-a-half, have made this compromise. “The 
land is rolling with some long draws and with soil 


by RALPH HEDLIN 

that varies from a sandy loam to a clay loam. As is 
so often the case with this weed, the parts of the 
field where you expect the heaviest yield you raise 
the biggest crops of wild oats,” commented Don. 
“But we’ve had some solid successes against wild 
oats,” he concluded. 

These “solid successes” have been gained by the 
use of delayed seeding, forage crops, and, of course, 
the careful use of clean seed. 

The McFaddens’ practice in recent years has been 
to go over both summerfallow and stubble fields 
with the one-way or rotating harrows, beginning in 
the third or fourth week of April. This kills suc¬ 
cessive crops of wild oats until some time after May 
20, when the seed is hurried into the ground. They 
have reduced their wild oats. 

But there can be problems. Last year they ran 
into cold, dry weather in the early spring and the 
wild oats didn’t grow. Then when they decided they 
must get on with the seeding, it turned wet. The 
result was that it was June 22 before they finished 
seeding. Oats sown after June 10 were down ten 
bushels in yield and a grade in quality, as com¬ 
pared with that sown earlier. 

Don’s father, Chester McFadden, has been mak¬ 
ing more use of forage crops. He has seeded infested 
fields and left them down to brome, or brome and 
alfalfa, for five or six years. This reduced wild oats 
and, when used in conjunction with subsequent 
delayed seeding of field crops, reduced the weed 
almost to the point of eliminating it. 

S OME dramatic results with delayed seeding on 
wild oats infested land have been obtained at 
the Experimental Station, Melfort, Saskatchewan. 
The station agronomist, B. K. McDonald, reports 
that late seeded barley yielded 71.4 bushels per 
acre, compared, with a yield of 64.0 for normal 
seeding. The former contained 9.35 per cent wild 


oats, and the latter 34.32 per cent. Barley yields 
were slightly increased and wild oats infestation was 
reduced, by after-seeding tillage and fall tillage. 
The early maturing barley, Olli, was used in all the 
experiments. 

Detailed information on the cultural control of 
wild oats has been given to The Country Guide by 
H. W. Leggett, superintendent, Experimental Sub¬ 
station, Regina. Mr. Leggett is project leader for 
wild oats control in western Canada. 

He commented on chemical control, which will 
be discussed later in this article. “Chemical control 
is not, we believe, feasible at this time, though some 
of the work is showing promising results,” he said. 
“Cultural control continues to be the only prac¬ 
ticable method of controlling wild oats.” 

Methods of control fall under four natural head¬ 
ings: fall cultivation; delayed seeding of wild oats 
infested land; post seeding cultivation; and selection 
of crops. 

Fall cultivation should be postponed to allow the 
wild oats to lie on the soil surface until they are 
completely dried out. They should then be covered 
lightly but thoroughly, so they will be in condition 
to germinate in the fall, or early in the spring. The 
correct time to cultivate will depend on when har¬ 
vesting is completed and the dryness of the fall. 
The wild oats should be given as much time to dry 
as possible. 

Early spring tillage is essential to aerate the soil 
and encourage wild oats germination, whether the 
land is to be cropped or fallowed. Tillage should be 
shallow, probably three to four inches, but the first 
tillage operation should be the deepest. Seeding 
must be delayed until the wild oats have come up 
and been killed. This usually takes about a month, 
due to the various depths from which wild oats must 
emerge. Early maturing varieties of barley are less 
likely to be caught by fall frosts. 

Crops can be given a quick start by shallow seed¬ 
ing, when moisture (Please turn to page 35) 
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One evidence that co-ops are going modern is to be seen in the increasing number of new and attractive buildings, store fronts and so on, that are now quite common. 


C O-OPERATION is one of the great words of 
the language. It is the name for a multitude 
of activities in human society, mostly bene¬ 
ficial in character, and is achieving more meaning 
and dignity as it is applied to wider areas of social 
and economic life. Co-operation, in its general sense, 
is the one formula above others which must be 
applied to our modern life, if humanity is to survive 
and enjoy the fruits of progress. We are concerned 
here, however, with the special application of co¬ 
operation to the economic field. 

Co-operation in the business of buying and 
selling, is growing steadily the world over. It re¬ 
quires, of those who engage in it, certain qualities 
of mind, and calls, primarily, for an attitude toward 
one’s fellows—not belief in a doctrine. In its simplest 
form it is faith in other people, coupled with the 
belief that, with others, we can accomplish more 
work, with better results, than we can alone. 

In Canada, co-operative organization has been 
chiefly effective among farmers. They have provided 
an illustration of the simplicity of the co-operative 
idea. It is safe to say that thousands of the co¬ 
operating farmers of western Canada, for instance, 
had never heard of the Rochdale Pioneers, or the 
philosophy of the co-operative movement, when, in 
the early years of the century, they got together to 
rid themselves of the handicaps created by railway 
and elevator company monopolies. Since those origi¬ 
nal efforts at co-operation, they have gone on to 
apply co-operative principles to the marketing of 
almost everything grown on the farm. 

Some people would have us believe that the 
farmer is by nature a pure individualist. Neverthe¬ 
less, it has been proved over and over again that the 
farmers of the North American continent, among the 
most independent and prosperous in the world, can 
and do set aside their individualism, and join to¬ 
gether to build business enterprises for their mutual 
benefit. It is an interesting speculation as to how 
low their standard of living might now be, if they 
had not practised co-operation. 


Let us take a look at the Co-operative movement 
in Canada. There is some question as to whether 
we have a “movement.” What we really have is a 
large number of co-operatives—business enterprises 
conducted on a co-operative basis—in almost every 
field of commerce, and in some other fields. 

Laws governing co-operatives are the responsi¬ 
bility of the provinces. In the course of the years 
these laws have attained a degree of uniformity. 
There is, as yet, no co-operative act in our Federal 
statutes, but the question of the need for such an 
act arises from time to time. Co-operatives function¬ 
ing on an inter-provincial basis have been given 
incorporation under The Companies Act. 

Because governmental policy on the national level 
affects co-operatives in many ways, they have 
achieved some integration for special purposes. 
Commencing in a humble way 45 years ago, they 
formed the Co-operative Union of Canada. Years 
later, the French-speaking co-operators of Quebec 
formed Le Conseil de la Co-operation, of which 
there are now provincial units in several provinces. 

One of the most important developments affecting 
co-operatives was the formation of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, with its provincial affili¬ 
ates composed of farm co-operatives, functioning on 
an interprovincial basis. The strength of the Fed¬ 
eration, which has come to be regarded nationally 
and internationally as the voice of the Canadian 
farmer, depends to a very great degree upon the 
support of the farm co-operatives. 

There are other integrations, such as Maritime 
Co-operative Services which serves the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island as a wholesale agency. There is also Inter¬ 
provincial Co-operatives Limited, a kind of super 
wholesale, which serves the co-operative wholesale 
societies of the provinces, in increasing lines of mer¬ 
chandise; and has entered the manufacturing field. 
In the West we have several interprovincial bodies. 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited 
functioned before the days of the Wheat Board as 


the central selling agency of the three prairie wheat 
pools and still provides a means of consultation for 
co-ordination of policy. United Grain Growers 
Limited have extensive elevator interests in our 
three prairie provinces, and in the eastern fringes of 
British Columbia. Canadian Co-operative Imple¬ 
ments Limited, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
Co-operative Life Insurance Company, and Co¬ 
operative Fire and Casualty Company, with head¬ 
quarters at Regina, all step over provincial boun¬ 
daries and are becoming more or less national in 
scope. When these insurance co-operatives were 
formed a few years ago, it was demonstrated that 
we have something approximating a co-operative 
movement. The deposits and guarantees required to 
launch them were provided by other co-operatives 
across Canada. 

Within the provinces there has been a degree of 
consolidation of interests among the commercial co¬ 
operatives, and in the educational field. We have the 
Co-operative Federee in Quebec and the United Co¬ 
operatives of Ontario. In Saskatchewan the original 
Co-operative Wholesale and the Consumers Co¬ 
operative Refinery became one organization, Sas¬ 
katchewan Federated Co-operatives. On the Atlantic 
coast we have United Maritime Fishermen, and in 
B.C., the B.C. Fishermen’s Federation. In every 
province a very large percentage of the co-operative 
stores are affiliated with their provincial co-opera¬ 
tive wholesale societies. There is widespread 
support among various types of co-operatives in 
every province, for their respective Co-operative 
Unions, and through them, of the national body, 
The Co-operative Union of Canada. 

P ERHAPS we should not be concerned with in¬ 
tegration or consolidation of co-operatives, or 
with the building of a co-operative movement. There 
are many members of co-operatives who view 
askance the efforts we make toward bigness. They 
see no challenge in the efficiency of modern mer¬ 
chandising, marketing, service and financial 
organizations. One (Please turn to page 36) 
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“See, Jim? Down that road 
the berries are bound to be 
thick.” 


“Well, here we are, anyway! 
Here is your pail, Mary 
Anne! Junior, keep your 
fool out of yours!” 


Alas! Mary Anne and Bertha 
Mae do get lost 25 feet away 
from Mother, and do the 
best thing they can think of, 
while . . . 


Dad becomes a combination 
packhorse and prospector, 
because Junior’s legs are too 
short and he gets tired. 


6. Mother is sure there are 
dandy berries just ahead, 
but the situation has its 
drawbacks, even if Junior 
seems quite undaunted after 
a rest. 


7. At last Tarzan decides that 
it is time to call his mate . . . 


And soon the family is re¬ 
united on the car bumper 
with pails full of free ber¬ 
ries—with more inside —, 
and each with jubilation 
well under control. 
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You'll handle stooks faster than a three- 
man crew with a Farmhand Hi-Lift Loader. 
You can handle it all — right from the 
tractor seat. Finger-tip control handles the 
big 12-ft. Hay Basket. You save dollars 
when you save time with Farmhand! 


COST-HARVEST with FARMHAND 




SWEEPS FASTER —You can handle stook rows 
at high speed with Farmhand's Hay Basket attach¬ 
ment. Gather a third of a rackful at a time. Speed 
is important in getting your grain off the field. It's 
a one-man job with Farmhand. 


CUT SPREADING COSTS— You'll do the work of four 


old fashioned spreaders with a Farmhand Power Box. It's 
four machines in one. Serves as Spreader, Bulk Hauler, 
Forage Unit and Mixer Feeder. PTO operation gives two 
speeds for every gear in which tractor pulls. Available in 
4 and 6-ton models. 


ENSILAGE CUTTER — Quality cutting means 
better results for you in good silage. This George 
White Ensilage Cutter processes more tons of silage 
faster and with less power than any other of the 
leading makes. Including extra set of (4) knives 
on steel wheels S680.00 f.o.b. Winnipeg. Rubber 


$38.00 extra. 


armhand 


FIRST IN FARM MflTERIALS-HANDLING! 


i... 

I SEND NOW FOR COMPLETE FACTS! 

J To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY, 

1236 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

• Eastern Office: 7 Highborne Rd., Toronto. 

I Please send fully illustrated and detailed information FREE! 

• [ ] FARMHAND LOADER [ ] GEORGE WHITE 

AND ATTACHMENTS ENSILAGE CUTTER 

J [ ] GEORGE WHITE THRESHER [ ] 4-6 TON POWER BOXES 

• ADDRESS______ 


TOWN.....PROV. 

A Division of Superior Separator Co. of Canada Ltd. 


CG 8-54 



CANADA S LEADING THRESHER —The 

George White Thresher has an enviable reputation 
in Canada. It's a light weight machine with a high 
capacity. Ruggedly built for Canadian conditions. 
With No. 1 grain register with tilting, swinging 
conveyor $1,990.00 f.o.b. Winnipeg. 


Letter 

From Rome 

by JOHN ANDERSON 

Increased Italian Milk Production. 

In common with other European coun¬ 
tries, Italy has increased her produc¬ 
tion of milk and milk products since 
the war. Present annual production of 
approximately 1,200 million gallons 
represents a thirty-three and one-third 
per cent increase over the prewar 
figure. The increase in dairy herds— 
18 per cent above prewar—which has 
made the improved milk production 
possible has been achieved in spite of 
the slaughtering necessitated by lack 
of feed grains after the years of bad 
harvests. V 

New Customer. Russia is showing 
signs of becoming a steady customer 
for western butter. Last year’s pur¬ 
chases, according to a recent statistical 
bulletin published by F.A.O., put 
Russia as second only to the United 
Kingdom as a butter buyer in world 
markets. The bulk of the Russian pur¬ 
chases were made in the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Sweden, Argentina, Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand and further 
purchases of Danish and Dutch butter 
are announced for this year. V 

1954 Harvest Prospects in Italy. 

After a cold, wet spring and a late- 
arriving summer, the indications in 
Italy are that this year’s harvest will 
fall considerably below last year’s 
record-breaking figure of 9,000,000 
metric tons. First threshing reports 
show that the fall may be as much as 
20 per cent and this will mean that the 
coming harvest will fail to meet Italian 
domestic requirements by between one 
million and two million metric tons. 
However, with an estimated carryover 
in the region of 2,000,000 tons, govern¬ 
ment officials believe that no sizeable 
importation of grains will be necessary 
in the coming year other than imports 
amounting to 650,000 tons already 
contracted for in agreements with Ar¬ 
gentina, Russia and Turkey. V 

International Meeting on European 
Agriculture. The F.A.O. European 
Committee on Agriculture met in 
Rome, June 14-18. At this meeting— 
the Committee’s sixth—livestock ques¬ 
tions took the leading place with im¬ 
proved feeding methods and increased 
fodder production being discussed 
along with methods of instituting joint 
inter-governmental action against foot- 
and-mouth disease. V 

Commonwealth Aid for Ceylon Ag¬ 
riculture. Ceylon expects Canadian 
representation may be included in a 
Commonwealth group of agricultural 
and economic experts who are to assist 
Ceylon in formulating a program to 
improve the island’s agricultural de¬ 
velopment. Under the Colombo Plan, 
Canada is already giving considerable 
assistance to Ceylon. Part of this assist¬ 
ance is in connection with a new 
harbor project designed to improve 
Ceylon’s fishing industry and for which 
Canada has given refrigeration plant 
and workshop equipment to a value of 
$525,000. V 

No Grain Imports for India. A food 
ministry official of the Indian govern¬ 
ment has announced that this year 
India will make no purchases of grain 
abroad. V 















Under the 
Pence Tower 


by HUGH BOYD 

O TTAWA seems to give less of an 
impression of permanence and 
stability than most Canadian 
communities because it is a place of 
constant comings and goings. There is 
the periodic departure of Parliament 
itself, as at the present time; and, in 
election years, the sometimes perma¬ 
nent disappearance of many faces that 
had been familiar around the capital. 

There is also a certain amount of 
shuffling within the ranks of the 
permanent service, hundreds if not 
thousands of whose members, by the 
nature of their work, never become 
deeply rooted in any one spot or even 
in any one country. And there is the 
most transient group of all, the foreign 
diplomatic corps. 

For the most part, the visiting dip¬ 
lomats leave little impression on the 
mass of Ottawans, except as names in 
press accounts of formal receptions 
and the like. Most of them seem too 
busy observing protocol to see much 
of Canada during their brief assign¬ 
ments, although this may be a risky 
generalization. There are certainly 
some who do manage to circulate and 
to meet Canadians beyond the usual 
official circles. 

Thus the name Saksena is one of 
those that will be, or at any rate de¬ 
serves to be, remembered a long way 
from Embassy Row. The news last 
month of the transfer of India’s high 
commissioner to the other side of the 
globe was received with genuine regret 
by a good many people who had met, 
even briefly, this quiet, scholarly man 
—and also his wife and young daugh¬ 
ter, a schoolgirl in New York. 

The high commissioner himself 
made a full-time job of studying Can¬ 
ada and of telling Canadians about his 
own country, whether in private talks 
with all sorts of people, or in his fre¬ 
quent public appearances. He was 
always ready to discuss the problems 
facing India without minimizing their 
immensity, including such touchy 
questions as “family planning.” 

Such contacts as these are im¬ 
portant. To the extent that he has 
helped Canadians understand better 
the outlooks and objectives of his own 
government, Mr. R. R. Saksena has put 
his three years in Canada to good use. 
For it is necessary to know as much as 
possible about the purposes of those 
who at present guide the destinies of 
the sub-continent. No less than any of 
the great powers of the East and West, 
India can play a perhaps decisive role 
in the unfolding drama of international 
polities. 

This is why the departure of a dip¬ 
lomat from Ottawa rates a little more 
than passing notice. 

D IPLOMATS and parliamentarians 
may come and go, but one topic 
of conversation remains for Ottawans 
when all else fails—the weather. Even 
more so than in most parts of the 
country, perhaps, for the Ottawa Val¬ 
ley, on account of the surrounding 
topography, seems to offer special 



problems to the forecaster. When the 
local weather office comes up with a 
wrong estimate, which happens not 
infrequently, there are loud and in¬ 
dignant comments from the citizenry. 

Some of Canada’s best meteor¬ 
ological brains are to be found in the 
national capital, and it must be 
deduced that there are still gaps in the 
rapidly advancing science of weather 
forecasting. As for weather control, 
this is something about which the 
professional meteorologists are still 
more cautious. The layman assumes 
that science is going to be able to per¬ 
form magic tricks with the weather; 
and this summer has brought forth 
more than the usual number of specu¬ 
lations about cloud seeding and the 
like. 

The professionals, here as else¬ 
where, aren’t so sure. Cloud seeding, 
whether on a local or more ambitious 
scale, is still highly experimental. Most 
meteorologists, though their eyes may 
be on the clouds, have their feet on 
the ground. 

It has been pointed out that even if 
man learned how to monkey with the 
weather in the grand manner, the 
results might not always be to his 
liking. Take, for example, one recipe 
for changing the climate of southern 
Canada for the better through warm¬ 
ing the waters of Hudson Bay by 
means of atomic energy. As far as 
Canada’s meteorologists can tell from 
their present knowledge, the effect (if 
any at all) would be to increase the 
total amount of precipitation in the 
form of snow—not rain—and to bring 
on a new ice age. This is not quite the 
desired result of such an experiment. 

India’s last high commissioner to 
Canada, Mr. Saksena, would be 
astonished that any Canadians wanted 
to alter their weather materially. As 
one accustomed to sweltering and 
enervating heat for weeks and months 
on end, he used to speak of central 
Canada’s climate, including its rug¬ 
ged winters, as among its chief 
assets. V 






If you want bigger production, ask Mr. A. T. Koch, a 
satisfied "Caterpillar" Diesel D2 Tractor owner since 
1938. He'll say the man who rides the deep-cushioned 
seat of a "Caterpillar" commands power and traction to 
finish heavy-duty jobs in short order. It's rugged "wide 
hitch" power, converted into pull by wide, plank-like 
tracks that treat soil gently and take you on the land 
when wet ground keeps other tractors idle. Work capacity 
jumps . . . fuel bills hit bottom , . , when you own a 
"Caterpillar" Diesel D2 Tractor. 
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TEN MINUTES behind the wheel of an International '100’ 

will convince you that it’s the last word in economical, 
double-duty farm transportation. Its roomy, all-steel 

pickup body will take your farm hauling jobs in its 
stride . . . and the whole family will enjoy its riding comfort 
and driving ease. All yours at the 
lowest price ever! 

Arrange with your International Truck 
dealer or branch today 
for a demonstration drive 

in the new ' 100 ’. 

International Trucks 

International Harvester Company of Canada,Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 128 A 



Six Men 
And $53 

How they came to be 1,500 persons and 
nearly a million dollars is the story told here 


by HAROLD BALDWIN 

B ACK in 1941, six citizens of the 
Swift Current district, in Sas¬ 
katchewan, launched the West¬ 
ern Savings and Credit Union Limited. 
Their capital amounted to $53! At the 
thirteenth annual meeting of this 
Credit Union on April 7, the assets 
amounted to just under one million 
dollars. Predominantly a farmer-wage- 
earner - salaried - person co-operative, 
the business acumen shown by the 
men and women who have steered its 
business through 13 expanding years 
would do credit to the officials of any 
chartered bank. 

Despite the semi-stagnation of the 
movement of western grain, and this 
distinct is still a grain-growing area- 
in spite of recent oil developments—the 
Western Savings and Credit Union 
Limited increased its business, added 
411 new members, and moved into 
business premises the equal for con¬ 
venience, situation and up-to-date 
equipment, of the other banks in this 
fast-growing city. 

In 1941 and 1942, the business 
premises of this credit union consisted 
of a teller’s counter in a partition of a 
corner garage. In its home of 1954, a 
new vault has been installed with a 
veritable nest of safety deposit boxes. 

Figures, unless one is directly con¬ 
cerned with what those figures rep¬ 
resent, can be dry as a drought year. 
Nevertheless, a few figures concerning 
this Swift Current co-operative should 
be of some interest. 

Up to the end of 1953 there were 
1,565 members, 210 of whom are chil¬ 
dren and adolescents whose accounts 
amount to over $16,000. 

Share holdings more than doubled 
in 1953—by $419,000. Since that 
humble beginning in 1941, involving 
six men with $53, this credit union 
has lent $1,730,000. It has invested 
$243,000 in bonds. 

Now it should not be forgotten that 
the officers of a credit union, elected 
by their fellow co-operators, receive 
no remuneration for their work on the 
union’s behalf. Yet, officers of the 
Western Savings and Credit Union 
held 24 meetings last year—to pass on 
loans. Many a meeting found their 
lights on in the small hours of the 
morning, as they wrestled with their 
liking for a good fellow, against his 
indifferent value as a business risk. 
Quite often they went out to the tip 
of a limb to bolster a borrower in a 
tight, financial squeeze. Rarely has 
their confidence in a borrower been 
misplaced. Already, of the $500,000 
loaned to 5,999 borrowers in 1953, 
over $300,000 has been repaid. 
Farmers accounted for $166,000 worth 
of these loans; merchandisers $53,000; 
other citizens $290,000. Round figures, 
of course. 

For the purchase of homes, the 
Western Savings people advanced over 
$204,000 to 110 house builders. 
Builders—because these borrowers do 
their own building. Under the present 
conditions of the housing situation in 


Canada, these people would have had 
little chance of building and owning * 
their own homes. In short, the credit 
union advanced the money, the poten¬ 
tial home owners supplied the labor. ,, 
No other agency in this city has done 
more to relieve the housing shortage 
than has the Western Savings and 
Credit Union Limited. ^ 

Other loans were advanced for land 
payments, machinery, livestock, trucks, 
consolidation of debts, seeds, oil, har- * 
vest expenses, taxes, insurance, medi¬ 
cal, dental, hospital, food, clothing, 
vacation, furniture, education, and 
sundry costs. 

Now there is always the danger of 
missing some worthy—perhaps the 
most worthy—worker in any cause, and 
it is possible that many of those who 
planted, pruned and grew this $53 
sapling into a still-growing, million- { 
dollar tree, will be missing from this 
list of workers. However, the list will 
give an idea of the men and women 
who built and are still building the 
Western Savings and Credit Union 
Limited. 

Those who started out with $53, 
courage and faith, were: J. Toland, 
farmer; W. Dafoe (deceased), retired 
farmer; J. D. Laycock (deceased), < 
druggist; N. E. (Cy) Cowan, business 
man; Frank Capel, accountant; F. 
Hanson, newspaper editor — today 
editor of the Saskatchewan Common¬ 
wealth. 

Among those who put in many faith¬ 
ful years building up this credit union, 
and who received special mention at 
the thirteenth annual meeting, were: 1 
William Ellison, retired garage man; 

J. A. Sinden, farmer and D.V.A. rep¬ 
resentative, recently retired. . 

Today we have A. M. Gallagher, 
president, C.P.R. employee; Gordon 
Wightman and J. E. Hunter, farmers; 
Adam Untereiner, elevator agent; 
Oliver S. Olson, Wheat Pool represen¬ 
tative; Chas. H. Hodgson, telegraph 
operator; Cecil G. Bell, Co-operative 
secretary; Hubert Cleaver, farmer and 
garage operator; Norman Amundson, 
railroad baggage man; Tom Stansfield, 
railroad employee; Harry Wilson and 
Hedley Dunn, farmers. 

Last and perhaps the most remark¬ 
able, Mrs. J. P. Allen, secretary-man¬ 
ager of this credit union. Mrs. Allen 
combines with an attractive person¬ 
ality, a knowledge of hard-headed 
business, co-operatives and human 
nature invaluable in a job like hers. 
Where co-operators foregather Mrs. 
Allen is generally around. V 
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Xmas Shop Along 
The Saskatchewan 

You might be surprised at what you can find, 
with the aid of patience and perseverance 

by DORA E. DAVIES 


T HOSE of you who live in the 
prairie provinces, anywhere near 
the banks of the Saskatchewan 
v River, have a fascinating and profitable 
hobby within easy reach, that will fill 
any spare hours you may have this 
summer and fall. If you wish, you can 
do all your Christmas shopping along 
the river bank. Best of all, you will 
find yourself money ahead by the time 
* Santa Claus whistles up his reindeer, 
instead of dreading the extra expenses 
of the festive season, as so often 
happens. 

Our Saskatchewan River valley 
abounds with gems and gold that are 
just lying waiting to be picked up by 
■* people with observant eyes and active 
hands. 

How about a nice paper weight for 
i Uncle Willie this Christmas? Chunks 
of petrified wood are common along 
the banks of the Saskatchewan, par¬ 
ticularly during the season after the 
high waters have receded. A nicely 
marked piece of petrified wood, 
washed and polished with a soft cloth, 
makes a distinctive and attractive 
paper weight. What you perhaps did 
not know, is that petrified wood will 
cut and polish to form beautiful gem 
stones for both men’s and women’s 
rings, that will vie with the loveliest 
tigerite. 

During your search for petrified 
wood, you may come across a beauti¬ 
ful piece of “hgatized” wood. Agatized 
wood is petrified wood that has 
formed into a solid shining crystal-like 
r mass. It can be cut and polished into 
I stones for rings, that will rival the 
choicest onyx. Best of all you will find 
that it is not expensive to have your 
loveliest finds cut and polished by a 
lapidary, into whatever size and shape 
you desire. 

* Have you ever heard of chalcedony 
agates? Well, whether you have or 
haven’t, they abound along the Sas- 
. katchewan’s banks. Look for pebbles 
about the size of a boy’s marbles, 
though of course not so well formed 
spherically. These chalcedony agates 
f are a dull, brownish red on the outside, 
but when cleaved for polishing they 
gleam with the lovely pale honey 
| colored lights of moonstones. 

River garnets are not unusual, if a 
bit more difficult to find. You must dig 
in pools of still water, which normally 
are well covered when the river is 
high, or else along the downstream 
side of sandbars. Saskatchewan River 
garnets are a rich deep rosy wine color 
and although small (five millimeters 
being a good size) are almost flaw free. 
The flaws and weak spots have been 
rubbed and broken away over the 
years, by the constant washing of 
water and rocks against them. 

TVTHETHER or not your search for 
W Saskatchewan jewels is a success 
why not try a little gold panning? The 
gold found in our river is known as 
flower gold, and is a very, very fine 
and very bright yellow in color. All 
that the amateur gold prospector needs 


is a shovel, a piece of heavy mesh 
screening, a tin washbasin, and a small 
. quantity of mercury. 

Shovel your wet gravel onto the 
mesh, which is resting over your wash¬ 
basin. You will have to move a great 
many shovelfuls of gravel over the 
screening before there is any notice¬ 
able residue in the basin below. When 
you have put in a good day’s work 
pour your mercury into the residue in 
the basin, swilling it well over and 
through the silt-like findings, so that 
you pick up all the gold particles hid¬ 
ing there. Then pour the mercury 
back into its bottle. Repeat the pro¬ 
cess, using the same mercury, on each 
lot of pannings you sift. When you 
have run the mercury through a dozen 
such pannings, you should have 
enough gold for a small nugget. Care¬ 
fully squeeze the mercury through a 
piece of fine cloth, an old pocket hand¬ 
kerchief will do. You will find left in 
the handkerchief a small muddy grey¬ 
ish lump of residue. This is your nug¬ 
get, if you can be patient a little 
longer. 

Carefully transfer it to a piece of 
metal (an old coffee can lid is fine) 
and apply as much heat as possible 
directly under it. Placing the coffee 
can lid over a gas burner on the 
kitchen stove will work fine. The 
mercury and other moisture is burnt 
out by the heat and you will be left 
with a little, prickly gold nugget, that 
resembles a miniature dandelion, and 
which will well repay you for any 
blisters you may have acquired from 
shovelling gravel. 

These little nuggets, depending on 
size, can be made into attractive rings, 
tiepins, or earrings, by your local 
jeweller, or have alloy added to them 
and be converted into settings for your 
river gems. 

You may, of course, sell them to a 
jeweller for cash if you wish, and re¬ 
member, gold never paid a better price 
per ounce than it does now. Think you 
might try it? Yes? Well, here’s wishing 
you some happy and prosperous treas¬ 
ure hunts along the banks of the Sas¬ 
katchewan River this season. V 



“They get a general idea of what is 
expected .” 



THE BATTERY THAT 
OUTLASTED 3 CARS* 

0 

Exceeds brutal overcharge standard Jests of the 
S.A.E. by more than three times . .. and overcharging 
is the BIGGEST cause of battery failure! 

★ One Exide ULTRA START battery gave uninterrupted service for 170,875 
miles in three successive police cars and without even a recharge! Others 
have been on the go for 90,000 . 100,000 . . . 120,000 miles. ULTRA 

START will give you the low cost, powerful, trouble-free performance that 
you want, too. Install an ULTRA START in your car, truck, tractor or self- 
propelled combine. And remember, the Exide guarantee is backed by 66 
years of business integrity! Exide Batteries of Canada Limited, Toronto. 

When It’s An Exibe You Start 


FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 

''Guides To Better Farming" 



No. 4—Farmer's Handbook on Livestock_25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding—the five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow, sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 

No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops 25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry_ 25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 



Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 


WINNIPEG 


CANADA 
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One of four plants operated by the Minnesota Farm Bureau Service Com¬ 
pany. This one is located at Moorhead. 

Flooding has also been responsible 
for inundating thousands of acres of 
prairie crop land. During the month 
for wheat, oats between June 20 and July 20 the 
lounced by the bigh-water level on the Assiniboine 
Commerce at River moved from Roblin in the north- 
,y are t j ie same western part of the province near the 
40 per bushel Saskatchewan boundary to Winnipeg, 
heat 65 cents w b ere it was sufficient, in the words 
C W oats 96 an °fficial statement, “to raise the 
o 3 Cw'six- stage at Winnipeg about four feet 
t William-Port above normal summer level.” This, it 
only including was stated, corresponds to about 
seven feet below first flood level in 
es where the R* e Greater Winnipeg area. Other 
ted at 90 per r i yers flowing through Manitoba, the 
jrmined under Saskatchewan, the Souris, and the 
itment Act as Winnipeg Rivers, were each much 
iltural Acts of above normal and considerable flood- 
dmum national l n § occur ed where streams and rivers 
vas announced carried excess waters through rela- 
$ 2.20 for the tivel y flat land 

lm is based on As a resu A of late crops, due to the 
Dvisions of the c °ld> wet spring and continued rain- 
ovides that if wee ds have become an unusually 

>f July 1 1954. serious problem. The danger of early 
.5 parity price RA Rests still to be faced could seri- 
:h is used to ous ly affect the grade of this year’s 
cent-of-parity crop. 

ce the latter A trip by air early in July from 
roportionately. Winnipeg by way of Brandon, York- 
Department of ton, and Regina, revealed a situation 
early in July that was anything but promising in 
;rage support the eastern part of the prairies, and 
1 per bushel, particularly in Manitoba. It was im- 
price varies possible from a height of six or seven 
t 80 cents per thousand feet to form any accurate 
he location of opinion of the state of the crops seen 
: is produced, below, but an attempt to estimate the 
meed for mar- percentage of individual summerfal- 
about 3 000 l° w areas which carried dark areas 
:ies. Prior to suggesting wet land or unusually light 
3 county rates areas, suggesting that the land had 
1.48 per bushel been flooded, signified anything but a 
3 count adjust- pleasant prospect. Sown fields that 
3 r grade and were yellow, or perhaps yellow at one 
V end and tapering off to nothing but 
bare ground at the other, added noth¬ 
ing to the prospect of a crop. One 
remembered the “miracle” crop of 
1949, but the prospect of another one 
within five years seemed rather re¬ 
in addition to m ote V 

ff wheat acre- 

aces this year, British NFU’s 
tial additional n/i i -• t • . i 

due to exces- Marketing Livestock 

S INCE July 1 when the British 
Government chopped controls on 
lis is written, meat which had existed for 14 years, 
id the end of the three National Farmers’ Unions of 
, many points England and Wales, Scotland, and 
auld normally Northern Ireland, have joined in the 
five inches of operation of a commercial livestock 
from six to marketing organization known as the 
>. The same Fatstock Marketing Corporation Ltd. 
ortion of Sas- This organization expects to handle 
to have been livestock at the rate of a million cattle 
>erta and the units (one mature beast or two pigs 
lewan. or five sheep or three calves or one 


via new, luxurious 


Visit the Old World scenes of your dreams this easy, inexpensive 
way. You have a fascinating variety of tours to choose from — 
specially planned and priced^ for travellers with limited time. 
All agency sponsored, they range in cost from $85.00 to $630.00, 
with air transportation additional. 

-FOR EXAMPLE:--— 


7 wonderful days in London and Paris, 
beloved cities of history and romance, of 
glamour and gaiety . . . only $85.00 

Edinburgh, London, Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Heidelberg, Lucerne, Rome, Florence, Nice, 


Paris — 35 days to see and enjoy the col¬ 
ourful countries, historic towns and cities 
— Europe in its infinite variety - $630.00 

Many other tours to choose from. 


CARE-FREE! No bothersome details to worry about! All tours are 
fully planned; all reservations confirmed and paid for before 
you leave Canada. 

LUXURIOUS COMFORT will be yours to enjoy as you relax in your 
magnificent five-mile-a-minute TCA SUPER Constellation — 
newest and finest aircraft flying the Atlantic. Your choice of two 
services: Luxurious First Class, and economical extra-comfortable 
Tourist Class. 

FLY TCA! Serving London, Glasgow, Shannon, Paris, Dusseldorf. 
Connections to all Europe. 


Rain 

And Flood 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 

International Aviation Building, Montreal 3, P.Q. 

Please send me literature on ALL-EXPENSE AIR CRUISES to EUROPE 

Name ... 

Address . 


See your Travel Agent, TCA Office or mail this coupon 
for complete details 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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AUTOMATIC LAND LEVELER 
AND HYDRAULIC SCRAPER 






SoeAAman Tfoitei rubber- 

tired FLOATING-HITCH DITCHER 


DOMINION 
, ROYAL 
FARM 
1 TIRES 


sow or boar) per year. No reports on 
the operation of the Corporation have 
yet been received, but it was expected 
to market about one-fifth of Britain’s 
supplies of fresh meat on a dead¬ 
weight and grade basis—correspond¬ 
ing in Canada to rail grading—and to 
provide an alternative to the sale of 
market animals by auction. Without 
counting bacon pigs, the Corporation 
expected to do a volume of 60 million 
pounds per year and expected also to 
handle 95 per cent of the bacon pigs 
going to the bacon cures, which 
would probably increase the Corpora¬ 
tion’s volume by an additional £.40 
million. The number of pigs going for 
bacon curing would be not less than 
4.5 million during the coming year, 
and if all came within the Grades A, 
B and C, would be worth a total of 
£.95 million to producers. The Cor¬ 
poration will trade both with mem¬ 
bers and non-members, and any pro¬ 
ducer may become a member of the 
Corporation by registering and paying 
a subscription of five shillings. 

A regional organization will he set 
up to serve main producing and con¬ 
suming areas. Carcasses marketed 
through the Corporation will hear a 
distinctive mark and the Corporation, 
by arrangement with the Ministry of 
Food, will administer the price guar¬ 
antees of the 1947 Agriculture Act. 

The Corporation will buy and 
slaughter cattle, sheep and pork pigs, 
pay producers on the basis of dead 
weight and grade, and sell the meat 
to the trade. The amount farmers will 
receive will also be subject to guar¬ 
anteed minimum government prices, 
plus any bonuses (patronage divi¬ 
dends) based on the number and 
quality of animals supplied. 

The Economist (London) regards 
pigs as the test case, saying that “Sur¬ 
prisingly, pig production has become, 
next to milk, the largest . . . branch of 
British agriculture,” adding that the 
value of pig sales last year exceeded 
the combined sales of cattle and 
sheep. The guarantee of pig prices 
last year cost the British government 
£48 million, a product guarantee ex¬ 
ceeded in costliness only by milk. V 


VUAVL UU I 1 

with 

! TISON 
* "TRIPLEROLL” 

' ALUMINUM 

ROOFING AND SIDING 


• TISON Aluminum Roofing and Sid¬ 
ing lasts indefinitely . . . won't rust 
and requires no painting. 

• It's cool in summer, warm in winter 
. . . fire resistant and non-sparking. 

• Its light weight saves labour and 
time in construction. 

• Available in 6 to 10 ft. lengths and 
covers 32 in width. 


For copy of new Tripleroll catalogue 
Contact Your Nearest Office of . . . 


FACTORIES IN HAMILTON AND EDMONTON 
SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 


Here’s the great truck tire that 
cuts down your costs on 
every haul . . . gives you 
deeper-gripping traction in 
roughest going . . . gives 
you longer, smooth-rolling 
mileage on pavement. Re¬ 
gardless of the job — 
regardless of how tough it 
is — you get peak per¬ 
formance when your truck 
rides on MASTER GRIP* 


When Writing to Advertisers 


Please Mention The Guide, 


EVERSMAN precision smoothed, automatically 
leveled fields substantially increase crop yields, 
lower production costs. EVERSMAN Levelers re¬ 
duce labor and water costs on irrigated land — 
guarantee perfect surface drainage, rapid field 
drying in rainfall areas —equalize distribution 
of available moisture to all plants in dry land 
or semi-arid farming areas. Patented crank axle 
action and other exclusive features permit effi¬ 
cient operation under widely varied soil condi¬ 
tions even on newly cleared land. 


1953 Implement 
Sales Down 

F OR the first time in more than ten 
years, sales of new farm imple¬ 
ments and equipment declined in 
value last year. Sales of repair parts 
continued to increase. 

At wholesale prices, new implement 
and equipment sales last year totalled 
$238,050,000, down five per cent 
from 1952. Sales of parts amounted to 
$31,819,000, up nearly $600,000 from 
1952. 

Sales in Saskatchewan and New¬ 
foundland alone were higher last year 
than in 1952, Saskatchewan having 
increased to $80,354,000 from $75,- 
860,000 the previous year. Newfound¬ 
land increased to $282,000 from 
$254,000. Alberta followed Saskatche¬ 
wan with $51,303,000, a little over $2 
million down from the previous year; 
and Ontario is next with $45,443,000, 
or $6 million down. At $28,030,000 
Manitoba was down $3.5 million. Brit¬ 
ish Columbians bought $4,509,000 
worth of implements and equipment, 
which was down over $500,000. V 


OfA»N'° 


Six, ail-purpose models 
for AUTOMATIC SOIL 
SMOOTHING, DIRT 
MOVING, SEEDBED 
PREPARATION! 


This famous 
tractor tire has already proven 
itself on thousands of farms — 
in all kinds of 


Digging and cleaning 
ditches up to 6 feet 
wide, 27 inches deep is 
now a ONE MAN oper¬ 
ation! Amazingly low 
power requirements. 
Patented floating hitch 
bar determines width— 
hydraulic or mechanical 
control, depth of ditch. 
Can be transported be¬ 
hind truck or tractor at 
highway speeds. Pan 
Breaker Attachment 
available. 


Ask your Dominion 
Royal Tire Dealer 
about the right tires 
for your tractor, 
your truck, or your 


Inquire about our tractor mounted thinners for 
COTTON, SUGAR BEETS AND VEGETABLES. 

Farmer and Distributor Inquiries Invited 


Dept. E-40 • Curtis &. Fifth • Denver 4, Colo. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


• Economical Valve-ln-Head Power 

• Most Perfected Automatic Transmissions 

• Tougher Drive Lines and Axles 

• More Rugged Chassis and Frames 

• Greatest Comfort in the Cab 

• ClearView Panoramic Windshields 

• Lowest Price—Highest Trade In 

^Optional at extra cost 
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Get It 

At a Glance 

A round-up of interesting items from 
far and wide of concern to farmers 


At the beginning of 1954, 162 Mani¬ 
toba credit unions had 46,467 mem¬ 
bers, or 12 per cent more than in the 
previous year. Total assets at $11,- 
038,964 were up 31 per cent; loans 
at $9,127,828 were up 36 per cent; 
share capital at $6,616,588 was up 
35 per cent; and total deposits at 
$2,869,018 were up eight per cent. 
There are now four credit union su¬ 
pervisors attached to the Co-operative 
Services Branch of the Manitoba De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and Immi¬ 
gration. V 

Six out of every ten people in the 
world live on farms and depend on 
agriculture. In Asia and Africa the 
figure is seven out of ten, and in 
North America, two out of ten. V 

Britain exported breeding animals 

last year valued at £6,563,000 to 48 
countries. Exports included 2,889 
cattle, sheep and pigs, which com¬ 
pared with 1,013 for 1952, and 1,322 
in 1951. Pig exports increased from 
193 to 1,273, mainly because of the 
export of 1,075 Large Whites to 
Yugoslavia. Of 41 Suffolk sheep ex¬ 
ported, 29 came to Canada, as did 
513 cattle. The latter figure compares 
with 420 to the United States, 138 to 
Argentina, and 131 to South Africa. 
Beef Shorthorns exported numbered 
757, of which Canada took 406 and 
the United States 206. V 

At Minnedosa, Manitoba, in June, 

American foul brood was discovered 
in eight colonies of bees owned by 
one beekeeper. This was the first out¬ 
break in four years. V 

The average Canadian hen laid 16.8 
eggs in May to produce a total of 36-2 
million dozen, or 5 million dozen 
more than the year before. Heaviest 
producing hens were those in the 
Maritime Provinces where Prince Ed¬ 
ward Island, with only 504,000 layers 
averaged 1,964 eggs per hundred 
hens, exceeding Nova Scotia by only 
six eggs and New Brunswick by 84 
eggs. Ontario with the most layers 
(9,614,000 out of 25,253,000) was 
fifth in number of eggs per hundred 
hens. Ninth and last, on the list was 
Alberta with 1,572 eggs per hundred 
and next to the last, Manitoba with 
1,575. Saskatchewan, with 1,667 eggs 
per hundred hens, was slightly below 
the national average of 1,675. V 

New Zealand meat exports during 
the current year are expected to 
amount to 875 million pounds, carcass 
basis. V 

In Toronto on June 26, 15 whole¬ 
sale and allied firms occupying the 
old St. Lawrence Market district 
in Toronto moved to the new 
$4-million-dollar Ontario Food Ter¬ 
minal in Etobicoke Township. The 
group included 36 produce firms and 
corporations, as well as brokers, banks, 
railways, government inspection serv¬ 
ices, and supply companies. The new 
terminal provides space for modern 
farmers’. and truckers’ market to ac¬ 
commodate 400 trucks. V 


The Farmers’ Union Central Ex¬ 
change at St. Paul, Minnesota, reports 
that 1953 was the most successful in 
any of the 23 years of operation. Total 
sales amounted to $50.4 million; net 
savings to $5.1 million; price adjust^ 
rnents in cash (patronage dividends) 
over $1 million; and capital stock 
retired for cash, $2 million. V 

Three Landrace litter sisters aver¬ 
aged £759 10s each at a British sale 
to top the previous high price for a 
single gilt of any breed, of 700 
guineas, paid two months ago, also 
for a Landrace. The top price for one 
of the three was 800 guineas. V 

Stocks of butter in nine Canadian 
cities on July 1 were estimated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 48.7 
million pounds, or 7.3 million pounds 
more than July, 1953. A year ago 
stocks in these cities were 68.5 per 
cent of total stocks in Canada, which 
would mean approximately 70 million 
pounds of butter in stock on July 1 
this year in addition to butter “in 
transit.” V 

John Ignatius, Seven Persons, Al¬ 
berta, was reported by the Lethbridge 
Herald as having been the first person 
in the Medicine Hat district to irrigate 
land from the waters of the St. Mary- 
Milk Rivers Development, when he 
irrigated a field of alfalfa on his farm 
on May 28. V 

A new record price for beef breeds 
in Australasia was recently set at the 
Sydney Royal Show when South 
Boorook Brimfield by Vern Milton 
and out of Clara Vern 18th, and a 
great grandson of the great British 
Hereford Vern Robert, was sold for 
6,700 guineas. His sire was bought 
for £2,500, and as junior and grand 
champion at Sydney in 1947, his 
owner refused £ 10,000 for him. V 

Professor A. V. Mitchener, Depart¬ 
ment of Entomology, University of 
Manitoba, reports more than 30 
species of mosquitoes among the 
natives of the province. It seems cer¬ 
tain that all 30 species were multiply¬ 
ing this year and prospering after the 
fashion of mosquitoes. V 

It cost more than three times as 
much last year to market farm-pro¬ 
duced food products as it did in 1932 
in the United States. Not only was 
much more food handled and more 
marketing services rendered, but costs 
per unit of labor, plant equipment, 
mechanical power, and supplies were 
higher. Direct labor costs were more 
than four times as great as in 1932 
and accounted for about 53 per cent 
of the total marketing bill. V 

The International Co-operative Alli¬ 
ance, according to a statement issued 
by the Co-operative Activities Branch 
of the Alberta Government, represents 
64 affiliated organizations in 35 coun¬ 
tries. Membership includes 378,500 
local and regional societies and almost 
117 million co-operators and their 
families. V 


“Farm King” Truck Hoists 

FEATURING: 

• DOUBLE-ACTING TWIN CYLINDERS for high capacity, giving 
two-way, complete control of both the PUSH and PULL actions. 

LOW PRICED 
HIGH CAPACITY 

Model "S" 

4-ton capacity for % or 1-ton 
truck with four-speed trans¬ 
mission. 

Farm Price 

* 329 50 


Model "B" 

8-ton capacity for 1 VI and 2- 
ton trucks. 

Farm Price 

? 373' 50 

• Frames and subsills of both 
models are rigidly constructed 
of heavy duty steel, with extra 
reinforcement at all points of 

- strain. 

• Simple and easy to install— 

NO WELDING REQUIRED. 

® Does not increase height of box 
on most popular makes of trucks. 

• The precision-built, Vickers Balanced Vane-Type, Hydraulic 
"Powerpack" Pump (which lists at $118.00, F.O.B. Detroit) 
is driven from the Power Take-Off on both models and is 
included in the price of the hoist. 

• The Vickers Pump and the leak-proof Cylinders used in 
ihe "Farm King" Hoists, as well as the high quality steel, 
represents a far greater value than any other hoists on 
the market. 

Do Not Accept Substitutes — Don't Delay — 

Order Now! See your Dealer or write to: 

ACME DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 

P.O. Box 7, Station C, Dept. C8&4 - 344 Pembina Highway, Winnipeg, Man. 






in a few hours 


Here’s the best answer to that storage problem—the 
ALR0L "all-aluminum” GRANARY—economical, easy 
to erect and good for many years of dependable service. 

The Alrol Aluminum Granary never needs mainte¬ 
nance, repairs or painting because Alrol Aluminum 
will not rust nor rot. 

The granary is waterproof, fireproof, windproof and 
is so light and easy to erect it can be put up in a day 
anywhere by a couple of handymen. Made from heavy 
gauge, embossed aluminum, the Alrol Granary is rigid 
and strong. Careful tests prove this granary strong 
enough to support twice the weight of wheat. 

It is recommended that the 
granary be erected on wooden 
flooring laid over 4" x 4" skids 
so that it can be hitched to trac¬ 
tor or team and towed from one 
location to another. 


Chute loading through 
trap door on top. 



Bag loading or empty¬ 
ing through door 
at side. 


AG CG 

ALUMINUM ROLLING MILLS LIMITED 

198 Osborne North, Winnipeg, Man. 


Moil coupon for complete ^ 
information. 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

CITY.PROV. 
















Specially engineered snap couplings guarantee permanent 
alignment. Multiple perforations assure free, even distribution. 

You can be sure of a trouble-free septic tank operation when you 
insist on “NO-CO-RODE" Perforated Pipe for your disposal bed. 
Snap couplings, smooth bore and multiple Vi" perforations on 
the underside give even distribution and increased capacity 
all along the pipe. The couplings keep the pipe in alignment 
during ground movement and prevent soil from entering the joints. 

Remember, too, for house to septic tank connections, your best 
buy is “NO-CO-RODE” Root-proof Pipe. 


For FREE illustrated 
booklet “How to In¬ 
stall a Septic Tank 
Disposal Bed”, 
write to: 

Fibre Conduit Divi¬ 
sion, 2240 Sun Life 
Building, Montreal, 
P.Q. 


NO-CO-RODE 

(Trade Mark) 

ROOT-PROOF & PERFORATED PIPE 

MANUFACTURED BY 

NO-CO-RODE COMPANY, LIMITED 

DISTRIBUTED BY 

CRANE Limited — Alexander MURRAY Co. Ltd. 


These 

features spell 

tt SBKVICB 



Peaceful villages with centuries old timbered cottages , are scattered over all parts of Britain. Wherever 
you go, a friendly welcome awaits you. Above is the village of Ghaddesley Corbett, Worcestershire. 


This year-Come to Britain! 

vcu &n i4/fjfoid To/ 

Have you ever longed to make a trip to the 
Old Country ? To see relations and friends ... 
to see how the British farm . . . and to study 
British farming methods? You can afford to— 
for a round trip, including transportation and 
allowing you ten days in historic Britain, can 
be surprisingly inexpensive. Plan your trip notv, 
with the help of your travel agent —or write for 
literature and all information about England, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, to: 
The British Travel Association, (Dept. C.G/7) 
90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 


A ROUND TRIP WITH 

10 DAYS IN BRITAIN 

CAN COST AS LITTLE AS 

BY 

BY 

SURFACE 

AIR 

(Tourist) (Tourist) 

$380 from MONTREAL 

$485 

400 from TORONTO 

525 

420 from HALIFAX 

470 

465 from WINNIPEG 

635 

480 from REGINA 

665 

505 from CALGARY 

720 

505 from EDMONTON 

720 

530 from VANCOUVER 

745 

Prices include transportation 

at Off-season rates 
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Dairy cows mean daily chores, but mean a steady income too. 


Tank Trucks 
Reduce Costs 


With better roads, and improved refrigeration 
equipment on farms, they may soon be in wider use 


S EVERAL dairy farmers in British 
Columbia have installed farm cool¬ 
ing tanks for their milk during the past 
year. They have entered into contracts 
with a milk hauler who provides an 
insulated tank truck to deliver the 
milk to Vancouver, and have thus be¬ 
come the first in the Canadian west 
to try this system, which is intended 
to reduce the cost of handling milk. 

Although the general manager of 
the Fraser Valley Milk Producers As¬ 
sociation, A. H. Mercer, points out 
that installation of this equipment on 
British Columbia farms is not on the 
increase because of the cost to the 
producer and the necessity of the 
hauler having to leave the highway to 
pick up in the farmyard, dairymen in 
Winnipeg are beginning to take an 
interest in the system. Already one 
dairy has sent literature to some of 
its shippers explaining how the sys¬ 
tem works, and the kind of equipment 
required. A dairy in Oshawa, Ontario, 
has put its first tank truck on the 
road, and now several other dairies in 
that province have made plans to 
acquaint their producers with the idea 
and obtain trucks for their pickups. 

The system is said to have started 
in California in 1939. It has spread so 
rapidly there that the city of Los 
Angeles gets 100 per cent of its milk 
supply by tank truck. It is said to be 
so economical of labor right on the 
farm, in eliminating the heavy work 
of handling milk cans, that two men 
can handle the milking of as many 
as 400 cows. 

The Winnipeg dairyman who is in¬ 
terested in the tank system, agrees 
with Mr. Mercer, that several obstacles 
have to be overcome before the idea 
gains acceptance in western Canada. 
Farmers who wish to make use of it 
may have to modernize their milk 
house, and will have to install a farm 
cooling tank. They will need equip¬ 


ment to pump the milk direct from 
the milking machine to the tank, im¬ 
mediately it comes from the cow. 
Total investment for them may come' 
to $2,000 or $3,000 each. 

But with this set-up, the milk is 
cooled quickly on the farm before ‘ 
bacterial growth starts, and remains 
fresh until the truck picks it up. 

For the dairy, it means the consider¬ 
able cost of buying a farm pick-up 
tank. The milk is tested and measured | 
in the farm tank, when the truck comes ' 
to pick it up, and then is pumped 
directly in with the milk which has ^ 
already been collected. 

Road conditions, too, must be im¬ 
proved in the Canadian west before 
the system can be successfully intro¬ 
duced, said this dairyman, for with 
the pick-up tank, the truck must come 
right to the milk house to get its load. < 
During winter storms, dairy farmers 
will not be able to haul their milk to 
the main highway to be picked up 
there by the delivery truck. ^ 


However, he is confident that these 
conditions can soon be met, and the j 
advantages of the system gained. For 1 
example, the size of the milking herd 
can be increased by farmers without 
hiring extra men. There would be no , 
cans to clean, fill, carry to the milk 
house and lift into the old cooler. 
Since the milk is almost instantly 
cooled under this system, and is 
handled less frequently, it is almost 
invariably of a higher quality when it 
reaches the dairy. Since it makes a 
more compact load for the truck, about 
twice as much can be earned. Again, 
since the milk is cooled so rapidly, 
pickups can be delayed to every 
second day, where public health regu¬ 
lations permit, to further reduce mile¬ 
age. These factors all mean savings, 
and usually result in the dairyman 
being paid more per 100 pounds for 
the milk he produces. * V 
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AT ANY DRUGGIST; OR FROM YOUR MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


* When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 



Will give you feed instead of 
bedding from your combine. 


CRNCHDE BROS. LIMITED 

BRAND ON_M A N IT 0 B A 


RELIEVED 
IN A JIFFY 

or money back 

Very first use of soothing, cooling, liquid 
D.D.D. Prescription positively relieves raw 
red itch—caused by eczema, rashes, scalp 
irritation, chafing—other itch troubles. Grease- 
less, stainless. 43c trial bottle must satisfy or 
monev back. Ask your druggist for D.D.D. 
PRESCRIPTION. 



LIVESTOCK 


Sheep Make Use 
Of Grass 

A S more acres of land are turned 
into the production 'of good grass 
crops, sheep are likely to play a more 
important part in the farm program. 
The University of Wisconsin points out 
that of all major farm animals, sheep 
can grow, and fatten, or reproduce, on 
rations consisting of nearly 100 per 
cent forage better than any other. 
Good pasture, in fact, is the mainstay 
of sheep husbandry. 

The University says that 80 to 85- 
pound market-topping lambs have 
been produced with little or no grain 
fed to them or to the ewes, as long 
as they were on good pasture. 

Good sheep management requires 
well-bred ewes and rams, good pasture 
during the growing season, effective 
parasite control, and free access to 
pure drinking water. V 

Summer Pasture 
From Cereal Crops 

A T the Swift Current Experimental 
Station, cereal crops have pro¬ 
duced enough forage per acre, to pas¬ 
ture a mature cow and her calf, or the 
equivalent, for from 100 to 120 days. 
These crops have been grown on sum- 
merfallow, and Vantage barley and 
Fortune oats have been the highest 
yielders, while Ajax oats and Titan 
barley have followed closely. Wheat 
and rye varieties have produced less 
grazing than either oats or barley. 

Seeding of these crops was done in 
May; and pasturing started when the 
leaf growth was about eight inches 
tall, and after some 500 pounds of 
forage had been produced per acre. 
Oat and barley varieties were ready 
to graze by June 15, while wheat and 
rye were ready about ten days later. 
These crops were grazed by yearling 
sheep, and by the end of August, 
wheat pastures were finally producing 
more meat per acre, than were the 
other fields. 

Swift Current concludes that cereals 
provide satisfactory pasture from mid- 
June to mid-October. V 

Good Roughage 
For Milk 

H OW much is good roughage worth 
in a dairy herd? A survey of 34 
farms by the U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture showed that a high quality 
roughage can reduce dairy feeding 
costs as much as 20 to 25 per cent. 
It cost farmers who imoduced excel¬ 
lent roughage, 46 cents less to pro¬ 
duce 100 pounds of milk than it cost 
those whose roughage was of poor 
quality. Returns above feed cost aver¬ 
aged $64 more per cow for those who 
fed high-quality roughage and less 
grain. 

Here is an example of the type of 
farm program that was carried on by 
a man with low feed costs. He fed his 
cows excellent, well-fertilized alfalfa 
brome-ladino pasture. A field of second 
crop alfalfa was pastured later in the 
season, and he fed his cows about 35 
pounds of grass silage daily then, along 
with a daily ration of grain. During 
the barn-feeding period, a daily aver¬ 
age of 23 pounds of alfalfa-brome hay, 
25 pounds of good quality corn silage, 
and one pound of grain to each four 


pounds of milk produced, brought 
good results. 

The farmer with high feed costs had 
poor pasture and hay crops, he har¬ 
vested his hay too late, and lost much 
of its feed value for hay and silage. 
His corn for silage was not of good 
quality. During the barn-feeding 
season, he fed more grain and finally 
ran short of hay and had to buy still 
lower quality hay. V 


Early Calving 
For Beef Cows 


T HERE is a real advantage to be 
gained by having beef cows pro¬ 
duce their first calves early, says the 
beef specialist at the University of Wis¬ 
consin. Between the ages of 24 and 
28 months, depending on the size of 
the heifer, is the right time, he 
believes. 

Calving early, he says, means that 
cows will produce more calves in a 
lifetime. This will mean more pounds 
of beef and more chance of selecting 
good animals for the herd. Also, it 
enables the stockman to evaluate the 
herd cows earlier. 

There is some indication that cows 
calving as two-year-olds will weigh 
less than those that calve first at three 
years. The cows that calve a year 
earlier will have smaller calves through 
the third crop, and be smaller them¬ 
selves for three or four years. V 


Bang’s 

Withstands Cold 

T HE disease organisms which cause 
Bang’s disease, Brucella abortus, 
will live longer outdoors in cold 
weather, than in warm, says the Wis¬ 
consin Experiment Station. This 
further illustrates the possibilities of 
germs living through* the winter in 
manure and soil, and stresses the need 
for good sanitation in fighting this seri¬ 
ous cattle disease. It’s especially im¬ 
portant in winter to bury aborted 
calves and membranes deep in the 
soil, covered with lime, if possible. 

Tests showed that at 40 degrees 
below zero, - the organisms lived for 
more than 749 days in milk and lake 
water, and for more than 620 days in 
soil. At 100 degrees F. the organisms 
died after nine hours in lake water, or 
24 hours in unpasteurized milk, or five 
days or less in manure and soil. V 


Larger Containers 
For Milk 

H OUSEWIVES are accustomed to 
buying their milk in quart bottles 
or cartons, but in many markets 
throughout the United States, this is 
apparently changing. Gallon and half¬ 
gallon containers, in both paper and 
glass, are gaining acceptance in many 
places. It is reported that in Chicago 
more than 60 per cent of all milk sold 
is in the larger containers. Although 
more of them are being used in the 
West than in the East, a few eastern 
markets are trying them out. 

The half-gallon jug seems to be the 
most popular, for it is much more con¬ 
venient to handle than the gallon con¬ 
tainer. These containers, larger than 
the quart size, are being tried out as 
another method of reducing the cost of 
distributing milk. V 



"HERE’S WHAT I DO” 

says Norwood Andrews, of Moorestown, N.J. 

"Whenever my horses show signs of lame¬ 
ness, I use Absorbine for relief. I'm sure it has 
saved me many working hours in the past ten 
years." 

There's nothing like Absorbine for lameness 
due to strains, puffs, bruises. Absorbine is not 
a "cure-all" but a time-proved help in reliev¬ 
ing fresh bog spavin, windgall and similar 
congestive troubles. 

A stand-by for over 50 years, Absorbine is 
used by many veterinarians. Will not blister 
or remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 

ABSORBINE 



Chain saws require very dif¬ 
ferent sharpening files. The 
manufacturers of Black Dia¬ 
mond files have pioneered in 
developing exactly the right 
types of files for chain saws. 

Black Diamond Chain 
Saw Files are made to file 
right. Ordinary saw files are 
not recommended. Be sure to 
get the RIGHT FILES for 
this specialized job. They’re 
Black Diamond files, with 
crisp bite and special spiral 
cut at just the right angle for 
sharpening and smoothing. 

Write for FREE BOOK, 
“Files for the Farm.” 

NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
OF CANADA LTD. 

Port Hope, Ontario 


You can’t beat 

BLACK 

DIAMOND 

Chain Saw Files 
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For Less 


Prompt swathing will often he responsible for an important reduction of 
loss through sawfly depredations. 


LOWER YOUR LOADING HEIGHT 


You can lower your loading height because entire hoisting gear is mounted 
right on chassis—eliminating sub-frame. Can be used with sand and gravel 
boxes, combination types or wooden platforms and racks. Hoists available for 
body lengths up to 18 feet and pay loads up to 25 tons. 


# THE HEART OF THE 
ENGINE-DRIVEN 
HYDRAULIC HOIST 


races reduce friction losses to a bare minimum. The six pistons are case hardened 
and precision ground. Absolutely no cylinder wear because pump action is 
supported by thrust races. Pump is combined with power take-off, bolting directly 
to the truck transmission. All moving parts are immersed in oil. 


OVER 100,000 IN USE . . . GUARANTEED 


Over 100,000 EDBRO hoists are in use, and no maintenance problems—there are 
no flexible shafts or universal joints to cause trouble. No vibration when dumping. 
Your truck is under much less strain. All working surfaces completely covered 
when hoist is down. 

Distributed in the West by 
★ ALBERTA ★ 


NIVEN BROTHERS EDMONTON TRUCK BODY WORKS 

LETHBRIDGE EDMONTON 

COMMERCIAL BODY WORKS 
CALGARY 


SASKATCHEWAN 


SPENCE FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 
SASKATOON 


NORTHWESTERN IRON WORKS LTD. 
REGINA 


MOOSE JAW DISTRIBUTING CO. LTD 
MOOSE JAW 


MANITOBA 


FRANK LAWSON <& SONS LTD. 
BRANDON 


FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 


'Guides To Better Farming' 


No. 4—Farmer's Handbook on Livestock _25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding—the five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow, sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 


5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops 25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc Price only 25c postpaid. 


Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To : 


The Country Guide Book Dept. 


Winter Wheat 


Acreage Increasing 


With the seeding season for winter wheat approach- 4 
ing some consideration should be given to this crop 


T HE acreage devoted to the growing 
of winter wheat has increased 


WINNIPEG 


CANADA 


J- of winter wheat has increased 
sharply in southern Alberta over the 
past two years, and this year reached 
record proportions. 

In areas where it can be grown, 
winter wheat has some advantages 
over its spring-seeded relatives. The 
fact that it is seeded in the fall and 
harvested earlier than spring wheat, 
allows a better distribution of the 
year’s work. Where it can be grown 
successfully it gives useful protection 
against winter and spring soil erosion. 
It often outyields spring wheats, and 
it will compete successfully with wild 
oats. 

The failure to use recommended 
varieties is more serious than with 
spring wheat. Improper cultural prac¬ 
tices and unsuitable varieties can 
result in a total crop failure. 

There is still a great deal to be 
learned about cultural practices, and 
earlier varieties are needed. At present 
the best varieties are Kharkov 22 M.C. 
and Yogo, says J. E. Andrews, Leth¬ 
bridge Experimental Station, Alberta. 
They have sufficient winter hardiness 
to have a reasonable prospect of sur¬ 
viving the winter. 

Winter wheat must be seeded into a 
firm seedbed which is free from 
volunteer wheat plants, and wheat in 
adjacent stubble should be destroyed 
at least a week before seeding starts. 
If this is not done there is a greater 
danger of infection by wheat streak 
mosaic. The Science Service Labora¬ 
tory at Lethbridge reports mosaic in 
SO per cent of the winter wheat fields 
inspected, with 20 to 25 per cent 
moderately to severely infected. In¬ 
fected winter wheat fields can infect 
spring wheat. 

Seeding shallow into a firm seedbed 
results in rapid growth, giving a vigor¬ 
ous type of plant which has an im¬ 
proved prospect of surviving the win¬ 
ter. If the land is dry, a furrow-type of 
drill is useful to move the dry soil 


aside and place the seed on moist soil 
without covering it too deeply. 

The recommended date of seeding 
for Alberta is during the first two 
weeks of September. Wheat crops that 
were severely damaged with streak 
mosaic last year, hut in which the 
owners eliminated all volunteer wheat 
and did not seed before early Septem¬ 
ber, produced a crop that was almost 
free from the disease this year. Earlier 
seeding also increases the danger of 
crop losses due to root rot. V 


New Drou ght- 


Resistant Wheat 


A NEW wheat called Lake, de- 

veloned hv urnssintr Rpcronl anrl 


-Gi. veloped by crossing Regent and 
Canus at the Experimental Station, 
Scott, Sask., was licensed this spring 
for sale in Canada. 

' This variety yields well under dry 
conditions, and is expected to be par¬ 
ticularly valuable in southwestern Sas¬ 
katchewan and southeastern Alberta. 
During the period 1947-53, it out- 
yielded Thatcher, 20.4 bushels per 
acre to 17.5. It does not possess re¬ 
sistance to Race 15R rust, and is con¬ 
sequently not suitable for Manitoba or 
eastern Saskatchewan. 

Lake, with good milling and baking 
qualities, is eligible for top grades. It 
is resistant to bunt.\ It has the best 
frost resistance of any present-day 
wheat variety. Compared with 
Thatcher, it is taller but has equal 
straw strength. It threshes more easily, 
but is equally resistant to shattering, 
and it is about one day later in matur¬ 
ing. The kernel of Lake is large and 
bright, and does not shatter readily; 
and the head is of the Marquis type, 
with hairy chaff. 

Initial distribution of seed took 
place this spring, hut no seed is cur¬ 
rently available ‘ for general distribu¬ 
tion. A. G. Kusch, senior cerealist at 
the Scott Experimental Station, reports 
that foundation seed stocks were alio- 
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cated by the Canadian Seed Growers 
Association to four elite growers in 
western Saskatchewan; surplus foun¬ 
dation stocks are being increased 
at the Scott Experimental Station for 
distribution in 1955. V 


Gasoline Losses 
From Storage Tanks 

L OSSES of gasoline from evapora¬ 
tion through vents of gasoline stor¬ 
age tanks, can run as high as ten per 
cent in a month, if the tank is exposed 
to the uninterrupted heat of the sum¬ 
mer sun. The more volatile gas is lost, 
and that which remains has an in¬ 
creased gum content and starts the 
tractor less readily than gasoline that 
has suffered no evaporation. 

These losses can be cut down by 
shading the tank. Placing it under a 
tree will help. So will putting it in a 
building, but this should be avoided, 
because it will increase fire risks and 
void fire insurance policies. A pressure 
valve on the tank vent will reduce 
evaporation, by allowing pressure to 
build up to two or three pounds per 
square inch before releasing the 
pressure. 

The best place to store gas is in 
underground storage tanks, says S. L. 
Vogel, North Dakota Agricultural Col¬ 
lege. A good quality tank, well coated 
with waterproofing material, will last 
long enough to justify the labor of 
burying it. V 

Preserving 
Malting Quality 

F AULTY harvesting practices may 
be responsible for the failure of 
barley to reach malting standards. 

Malt is made by germinating barley 
under artificial conditions, to develop 
digestive enzymes within the kernel. 
For this reason, all cultural practices, 
and especially harvesting practices, 
should be directed toward the produc¬ 
tion of a sample having a high and 
even germination. Kernels that are 
skinned, or broken during threshing 
are of very little value to the maltster. 
Germination either will be low, or the 
small sprouts easily broken when they 
germinate, and growth and enzyme 
development arrested. 

Good color and even maturity are 
other indications of good malting bar¬ 
ley, says the Experimental Farm, 
Brandon, Manitoba. A bright, straw- 
colored barley invariably indicates that 
it was handled under good conditions, 
has not been weathered, and is free 
from disease. Even maturity assures 
even germination, and the crop should 
not be harvested until it is completely 
ripe. 

Stooking immediately after the bin¬ 
der, or combining as soon as the grain 
is in condition, will reduce weathering 
and shrinkage. Low germination dur¬ 
ing the malting process is commonly 
due to the effects of weathering. V 

Correction: 

In the June issue of The Country 
Guide the statement was made in this 
department that green foxtail in flax 
crops can be killed in its early stages 
by the application of three to five 
ounces of TCA. This, of course, should 
have read three to five pounds. V 



Mode! 33 Combine 

You’ll really roll up the acres with your 



Combining with windrow pickup or header, you 
have six forward speeds—independent of travel 
speed. Or, Vari-Draulic drive gives you constant 
threshing power at any ground speed. 


{WjJ 





If you work standing grain: you have a 10, 12, or 
14-foot header that wades through heavy stands. 
You have stability, too, for the sidehills—low- 
mounted tank and engine help you hug the ground. 



If you work from windrows: this Oliver Swather 
works hand in hand with your 33 Combine. Here’s 
a team that assures you higher quality, a better 
yield—more acres brought in every day. 


Looking for a pull-type combine? Then be sure tc 
look at the Oliver 15, a versatile “six-footer” that 
harvests more than 100 crops. Wonderful with 
Oliver’s Independently Controlled Power Take-Off! 


see your 


©mm ® 


Branches: 

Regina • Calgary • Edmonton 
• Saskatoon • Winnipeg 
Distributors: 

La Cooperative F6deree de 
Quebec, Montreal, Quebec 
Goodison Industries, Ltd., 

Toronto, Ontario 
Barker Equipment Company, 
Bredericton, New Brunswick 
Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., 

Truro, Nova Scotia 
Pacific Tractor and Equipment, Lta., 
Vancouver, B. C. 




The OLIVER Corporation 
Sixth Avenue and Halifax Street 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


□ I farm.acres, 

□ I am a student. 


Please send me the illustrated booklets I have checked: 

□ Oliver 33 Self-Propelled Combine 

□ Oliver Self-Propelled Swather 

□ Oliver 15 Pull-Type Combine 


Name. 


(Please print) 


Address . 


City...Province. 
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BUILDING 

APAFER 


Plain or tarred, JUBILEE 
Building Paper is the 
TOUGHEST made! PER¬ 
MANENTLY windproof. 
Gives perfect insulation 
against dust and moisture. 


See your Building Supplies 
Dealer. Ask for JUBILEE BUILD- 
ING PAPER — HERCULES 
SHEATHING — ASPHALT 
ROOFING. 


IT'S HARVEST TIME! SOLVE THE STRAW PROBLEM 

by using ihe 

STRAWMASTER 

. . . PLOW RIGHT AFTER COMBINING! 


........... ... ... ... — #I-— —— - 


The Strawmaster attaches to any pop¬ 
ular make of combine . . . breaks and 
cracks the straw, and spreads it over 
the field. There is no need for burning 
or raking . . . your field is ready for 
plowing. In fact, you can plow right 
after combining . . . even after a rain! 


Distributed by 


Q A LI 


WINNIPEG 
PORT ARTHUR 


You solve the straw problem with the 
Strawmaster, by returning the straw to 
the soil as humus. Straw will rot faster, 
lessen moisture evaporation, give uni¬ 
form tilth, and make for good scouring 
of the soil. Remember . . . the Straw- 
master is better than ever for 1954! 


[Guide Photo 

An Altai rose carrying a remarkably heavy load of flotcers at the end of June, 
in Winnipeg. Unfortunately, the petals soon drop. 


Acme Distributors Limited MANITOBA 

Manufactured by 

AMERICAN IRON WORKS, INC., GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA, U.S.A. 


Order Now 
For Fall Planting 


MANUFACTURED and DISTRIBUTED BY 

MARSHALL-WELLS 

CAIGARY * EDMONTON • VANCOUVER 
* REGINA * SASKATOON • NEW WESTMINSTER 


A LARGE number of perennial 
plants, both herbaceous and 
woody, that are intended for the home 
grounds, or for orchard planting, can 
often be purchased in the fall to advan¬ 
tage. Nurserymen are sometimes able 
to give customers a better selection in 
the fall, because they are less rushed 
than in the spring; and it also means 
sometimes that the plants are certain 
to be dormant and can be set out 
under more favorable conditions. 

When ordering plants at any time, 
try to make sure that you select vari¬ 
eties known to be adapted to your 
local climatic and soil conditions. In 
other words, it is better not to experi¬ 
ment with tender or semi-hardy vari¬ 
eties, unless you do so with your eyes 
open and for the fun of it. In nearly 
all parts of the prairies you can get 
lists of recommended varieties from 
your nearest experimental station, your 
provincial university, or your agricul¬ 
tural representative (district agricul¬ 
turist). 

Order this month, if you can, to give 
your nurseryman a chance to serve you 
to the best advantage. Woody plants— 
shrubs and trees—are usually dormant 
by early October, and when they 
arrive, heel them in as promptly as 
possible in a well-drained location, to 
be planted permanently in the spring. 
To heel in, make a furrow or furrow¬ 
like trench and lay the plants in on a 
slant with the roots toward the land 
side, spacing them just enough so that 
the earth will fall in closely against all 
of the roots and thoroughly exclude 
air. Cover well with earth; water 
thoroughly to work the soil still more 
among the roots; a little later firm the 
soil thoroughly; and cover with loose 
earth. Small plants may be set out in 
permanent locations in the fall, and if 


Woody and herbaceous plants should be ordered early 
and fall planted, or heeled-in for spring planting 

iber of perennial necessary, those of medium size. Large 
herbaceous and plants should usually be avoided be¬ 
nded for the home cause they may require severe prun- 
hard planting, can ing when planted, 
n the fall to advan- Bulbs may be planted from late 
re sometimes able August in the Peace River area of 
better selection in Alberta to early October, and a little 
ey are less rushed later in the more southern parts of the 
and it also means prairies. This includes such plants as 
plants are certain fritillaria, narcissus, squill and tulip, 
I can be set out as we ]l as flowering onions and chives, 
le conditions. Peonies are preferably planted in Sep- 

ilants at any time, tember. Herbaceous perennials, such 
at you select vari- as oriental poppy, Solomon’s-seal, and 
adapted to your iris, as well as the mountain anemone, 
soil conditions. In are better planted in August in north- 
;tter not to experi- ern districts. 


J. A. Wallace of the Beaverlodge 
Experimental Station, Alberta, recom¬ 
mends that all evergreens be planted 
in spring, or from late August to early 
September. Great care must be taken 
to prevent even the slightest exposure 
of the roots of evergreens to sun or air. 
As a result all evergreens over a foot 
in height should be balled and covered 
with burlap during the transplanting 
operation. At this time, too, the cover¬ 
ing should be kept wet. 

Late September and early October 
are satisfactory for planting currants, 
gooseberries and raspberries, as well 
as most smaller trees and shrubs. All 
of these may also be planted in the 
spring, but plants over four feet in 
height are better planted in the spring, 
according to Mr. Wallace. 

Occasionally, large specimens of 
Rees or even shrubs are moved from 
one location to another. Such trans¬ 
plantings should be made just after 
freeze-up, and here are the recom¬ 
mendations of Mr. Wallace for this 
operation: 

“Selected specimens are prepared 
for moving by severe pruning in late 


Models for all combines 
priced at only. 


$310 
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August. Then, just before the soil 
freezes, by digging around and under 
them to leave a ball of soil large 
enough to accommodate an adequate 
supply of roots. Following sharp freez¬ 
ing weather when the ball of earth is 
frozen, the tree may be moved with 
a tractor and chain, or hoisted onto a 
truck for transportation. When the 
transplant is in place, soil should be 
tramped very firmly about the ball of 
earth and then watered thoroughly, 
to provide a strong bond between the 
root-containing earth ball and the 
walls of the hole.” V 

A Rainy 
Season 

T HIS has certainly been an un¬ 
usually wet season for most parts 
of the prairies. Quite aside from the 
losses in acreages of crop land or 
losses in yield due to the excessive 
growth of weeds, gardeners have had 
their troubles, also. 

Weeds have grown in gardens as 
generously as elsewhere, and about 
the only people who have really found 
much satisfaction in the present season 
up to early July have been those who 
have seeded new lawns, or reseeded 
spots in established lawns that were 
killed out last winter. This writer had 
some of the latter type of seeding to 
do this year, and looked forward rather 
grimly to the prospect of making daily 
visits to these reseeded spots with a 
hose, for a week or two, until the seed 
germinated and the grass began to 
show well. Fortunately for'him, and 
others in like circumstance, after one 
or two preliminary rounds the rains 
came along with sufficient frequency 
to bring the new grass along in fine 
style. To twist an old saying around, 
one could say that what has been 
poison for many people this year has 
been food for others. Indeed it seems 
probable that up to the time of this 
writing at least, the majority of gar¬ 
deners in Winnipeg and vicinity have 
not found it necessary to water their 
gardens at all. V 

Visit Your 

Experimental Station 

H OW long has it been since you 
last visited your nearest experi¬ 
mental station or university farm? 
Horticulturists can get useful informa¬ 
tion that would well repay a trip to 
any one of these institutions. They 
are well distributed over the four 
western provinces, and almost every 
farm in western Canada is within 
reach of one of these places without 
inconvenience. 

In British Columbia, there is the 
experimental station at Saanichton, on 
Vancouver Island, the University 
farm at Vancouver, the experimental 
farm at Agassiz in the Fraser Valley, 
the experimental station at Summer- 
land in the Okanagan Valley, the 
range experimental station at Kam¬ 
loops. 

In Alberta, there is an agricultural 
school at Fairview, and an experimen¬ 
tal station at Beaverlodge, both in 
the Peace River District. In addition, 
there is the University farm at 
Edmonton, agricultural schools at Ver¬ 
milion and Olds, the Provincial Horti¬ 


cultural Station at Brooks, and federal 
experimental stations at Lacombe and 
Lethbridge, as well as an irrigation 
substation at Vauxhall and a range 
experimental station at Manyberries. 

Saskatchewan, too, is well supplied 
with experimental stations, at Scott in 
the northwest, Melfort in the north¬ 
east, Swift Current in the southwest, 
and Regina in the south center. In 
addition, there is the experimental 
farm at Indian Head in the south¬ 
east, and the University farm at 
Saskatoon. 

Manitoba is a smaller province, but 
has an experimental farm at Brandon, 
and the largest horticultural establish¬ 
ment of all, at Morden, where about 
137 acres are devoted to horticultural 
crops. 

In addition to all these institutions 
there are a number of substations and 
perhaps 75 illustration stations, many, 
if not all of which, devote some atten¬ 
tion to fruits and vegetables. V 

Soil Fertility 
In Prairie Orchards 

O RCHARDS that have been planted 
for some time are likely to lose 
their organic content gradually, espe¬ 
cially if they have been given clean 
cultivation. They are also likely to 
develop a less favorable physical tex¬ 
ture. Under such conditions, the trees 
will become less vigorous, less thrifty, 
and less productive. 

Soil fertility is closely allied with 
organic matter content. In the prairie 
provinces, unfortunately, rainfall is so 
low that sod culture is generally im¬ 
practicable as a means of keeping up 
the organic content of the soil. Cover 
crops or green manure crops are more 
satisfactory, although they must be 
used very judiciously and, as a rule, 
confined to unusually wet seasons and 
to vigorously growing young trees. 
Under such conditions oats, millet, 
buckwheat or peas can be used, if 
sown around the middle of July. Where 
there is sufficient soil moisture through¬ 
out the fall, the crop may be left on 
the ground to hasten the maturity of 
the trees and to trap snow during the 
winter. The crop should be disked in, 
in the spring. If the fall weather is 
dry, however, and the cover crop must 
compete with the trees for enough 
moisture, it is better to plow under 
the cover crop as a green manure, in 
late August. 

Barnyard manure added to dry-land 
orchards not only helps to keep up 
organic matter content of the soil, but 
also helps to maintain high soil fer¬ 
tility. Light applications are preferred 
every one or two years. On the other 
hand, if too much is applied, especially 
of fresh manure, it will decompose so 
slowly that it may actually cause harm 
to the trees. Where manure is not 
available, substantial quantities of 
straw or very strawy manure can be 
used, but here again, the bacteria of 
the soil use up so much nitrogen in 
decomposing the straw that they bring 
about a temporary nitrogen shortage, 
which has to be overcome by putting 
on a high-nitrogen fertilizer. This 
should preferably be 16-20-0, at rates 
up to 300 pounds per acre, depending 
on the amount of straw or very strawy 
manure applied. V 


THIRi’S AjQ—m/itEAm 

HOSE 



FOR EVERY 


FAR 


E E D 


FARM GASOLINE HOSE (Oil Resistant) 



For siphoning—tractor, drum or 
barrel filling and other light duty 
services. Vertically braided with 
gasoline and oil resistant tube. 
Supplied in long lengths. 


QUEEN AGRICULTURAL SUCTION HOSE (Rough Bore) 



For use with spray rigs, hand and 
motor driven pumps and other water 
suction services. Flexible with fabric 
and wire reinforcement. Standard 
sizes from 1 14" to 2". 


ORTAC HOSE (Oil-Resistant Tube and Cover) 



The one hose of many uses. A high 
quality, general purpose hose for 
air, water,oil and spray jobs where a 
rugged, lightweight hose is needed. 
Made in continuous lengths up 
to 500 ft. 


HIGH PRESSURE AGRICULTURAL SPRAY HOSE 



Horizontal braided cord construction 
takes internal shock when nozzle 
shut-off builds up pressure. Tube will 
resist oil base and bordeau mixture 
spraying solutions. Cover is sun, 
weather and scuff resistant. 


GOODYEAR HOSE IS AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
CONSULT HIM FOR YOUR HOSE AND BELT NEEDS 


KLINGTITE FARM BELTING 

An all-year-’round, flexible belt subject to mini¬ 
mum shrinkage and stretch. Mildew-inhibited 
by Goodyear’s exclusive process. 



* ..\»r 

good/year 


RUBBER PRODUCTS BUILT TO SERVE AGRICULTURE 

ORTAC T. M. THE GOODYEAR TIRE ft RUBBER CO. LTPl 



OBTAINABLE FROM ALL 

CANADIAN PACIFIC AGENTS AND MOST BANKS 


When you travel carry... 


mm 

Tulip, Daffodil, Hyacinth Bulbs 


In all the best varieties. 


NEW CANADA RED RHUBARB 


HARDY FRUIT TREES. TREES. SHRUBS OF ALL KINDS 


PEONIES FOR FALL PLANTING 


We will be glad to send you our free fall catalogue. 



' - ’’ 


POTTED HYACINTH 

PATMORE NURSERIES LTD. BRANDON, MAN. j 
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rLCIMlUC ... THE SUB TILLER PLOW 
WITH ALL THE WANTED FEATURES 


UNEQUALLED for New Construction 
or Re-Roofing! 


• Good sheet metal roofing is the first choice of farm owners . . , 
and is cheapest in the long run. It double-guards valuable crops, 
livestock and machinery and requires little, or no maintenance. 


RAINBOW 
Rib Roofing 


• Your farm buildings deserve the best protection you can buy . . . 
Rainbow. It is made in standard size sheets, in 5 to 10-ft. lengths, 
heavily ribbed to give greater strength. Side joints are storm-proof 
and when grounded to Fire Marshal's rules, the roof is positively 
lightning proof. Rainbow is supplied in galvanized steel and in 
"Kingstrong," stucco-embossed aluminum, including trimmings. Order 
now lor early delivery. 

Write to our nearest office for prices. 


555 SIMCOE ST. SOUTH, OSHAWA, ONTARIO ^(f 

WINNIPEG: 599 Erin St.; EDMONTON: 10168—100th St. 

CALGARY: 1301 Tenth Ave. W.; VANCOUVER: 860 Beach Ave, 


Always make sure that your mail is properly addressed, and that you 
have signed your name and address to your letter or subscription 
order. An omission will cause delay in filling your order. 


★ Exclusive trip action, mechanical lift enables the plow to 
be raised or lowered instantly—from the tractor seat. 

★ Exclusive spring and shank arrangement gives fast, 
trouble-free clearance of obstacles. 

★ Exclusive 10" spacing means more shanks per foot than 
any other plow . . . results in more complete breakage 
of hardpan and lighter draft. 

★ Exclusive 6 ft. deep welded frame for maximum trash 
clearance. 

These are just a few of the many features which have 
made Glencoe plows so popular with Western Farmers. 

Write for free folder and name of your nearest dealer. 

SASKATCHEWAN: Midtown Farm Equipment Ltd., MANITOBA: Allied Farm Eauipment Ltd., 
120 Avenue A North, Saskatoon Sutherland Ave. and King, Winnipeg 

Farm Equipment Distributors Ltd., ALBERTA: Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd, 

Lome St. and 7th Ave., Regina 7th Ave. and 6th St. E., Calgary 


WORKSHOP 


Tips for the 
Handyman 


Some of these ideas should save time when, 
with the harvest near, time is at a premium 


Hog Trough Guard. It is often diffi¬ 
cult to feed pigs because they crowd 
into the trough. I rigged a guard, as 
shown in the illustration, and can 


MOVEABLE GUARD KEEP5~PISS~ 
OUT Of TROUGH WHILE FILLING IT 



WHEELS ON AU 
CORNERS OF PHj PEN Y: 


and it saves me fencing for a few 
pigs. As the pigs get bigger, weights 
are needed to keep them from lifting 
the side of the pen and getting out. 
—H.S. V 


keep the hogs out of the way until I 
finish feeding. I have the trough close 
to the fence, and put boards to keep 
the pigs from crowding in at the back. 
Bolts or long spikes will serve as 
hinges at the ends of the guard. — 
H.S. V 

Home-made Press Drill. Nothing is 
more tiresome than drilling a hole 
through iron with an ordinary brace 
and bit. I made a press drill by thread¬ 
ing a bolt and putting a nut on it, and 
slipping the bolt into a piece of pipe, 

m WASHER THREADED BOLT 1853 


Gasoline Filter Improved. A small 
magnet placed in n n 

a gasoline filter, yr n \J1 

as shown, will II j magnet 

catch and hold |f-°j ™ ER 

any tiny iron par- If //catches 
tides in the fuel. \jj ^/ p Xlis 
T his may prevent 
loss of time spent 

cleaning the carburetor.—A.B., Sask.V 

Round Form For Concrete. A round 
form for concrete can be made from 
light iron (about 28 gauge). Cut the 
metal to the desired height and 
tOgt -length, allowing 


M about four inches 
for an overlap, 
and bolt together 
as shown, using 
stove bolts, 
stove bolts in 4 in. overlap spaced at inter¬ 
vals of about six inches. (Soldering 
the heads of the bolts, and oiling the 
threads, will facilitate removal of the 
nuts after the concrete has set.) The 
pressure of the concrete will force the 
metal outward into an almost perfect 
circle, without danger of form failure. 
—O.T., Man. V 


? BUTT PIPE AGAINST IRON \ A 

Ci SOLID BEAM 

as shown. There should not be much 
play between the bolt and inside of 
the pipe, and the pipe must be sup¬ 
ported so it will not spring out of 
position. I butt the end of the pipe 
against a solid beam. To drill, turn 
the nut so the threaded bolt is forced 
against the brace as you turn it, and 
you can put on as much pressure as 
you wish. The arrangement can be 
used in the vertical or horizontal posi¬ 
tion.—W.F.S. V 

Oil Drum Feeder. I made a good 
hog trough by cutting two 55-gallon 


TWO 55 GAL. OIL DRUMS CUT 
AND WELDED TO FORM TROUGH 


drums in half lengthwise, as shown. 
I welded them together and mounted 
them on a wooden stand.—J.I.H. V 

Tethering Pigs on Pasture. I bolted 
old wheels to the four corners of a 
pen and put some pigs in it. On a 
level pasture they can move it around 


!| WELD CHAIN TO y . 

»I CAR DRIVE SHAFT / ( 


II |bolt J 


Clevis Holder. The clevis pin will 
never get lost if you weld a one-foot 
piece of flat spring to the tongue, as 
shown. The spring 

should be raised we lqed^^ ^^^^» 

head of the clevis, 

To remove the ^aflycLEvis pin 

clevis bend the spring to one side.— 
H.E.F. V 

Post-Puller. For lifting posts we 
welded a chain and block to a long 
shaft and put it 

I weld chain to ,, on legs which we 

CAR DRIVE SHAFT /( 11 1 , n . 

y =siife. welded to a flat 

t3T plate. A grab 

f 60LT fI hook on the end 

' | I WEL0 of the chain al- 

• t-L : ‘s L : | L .pl S ate * ows me t0 wrap 
the chain around 
the post. With a long shaft you can 
lift a tight post.—T.I.L. V 

Laying Nests. I have been using 
these handy laying nests for years. 
They cost practi- s uspended from wall 

cans and fastened 

board in the 
fronts, and hung 

the cans with chains. Chickens will 
use all heights.—W.I.S. V 

Sealing Pipe Joints. Laundry soap 
applied to pipe threads will reduce 
leaking around uundry soapseals_^-» 
the threads, and ? IPE J0INT 
will often make 
threads, not in 

good condition, v " ~ 

leakproof.—O.T., Man. V 


WIRE barrels 

TOGETHER FOR LAYING 
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Y OU must take the wheel—test drive this great 
new ”50” yourself. When you do you will find 
out plenty! You will find the ”50” is a modern 
tractor... a tractor with all the features... all the 
power and all the lugging ability you will ever 
need...plenty of heavy-duty power to pull 5 bottom 
plows or a string of three or four fitting tools with 
an economy performance that gets more work per 
gallon of fuel than any other tractor you have owned. 
You will discover the ”50’s” new hydraulic "flo-ting” 
ride seat puts a g-l-i-d-e in the ride, eliminates all jolts. 

You will find POWER STEERING leaves you fresh, 


even after a day at the wheel. You will like the 
new easier acting clutch, the self-energizing double 
disc brakes. You will find too that changing wheel 
spacing is easy and that the 4 interchangeable front 
ends make your ”50” flexible to meet changing 
crop conditions. 

Yes, you will like the new ”50”. It’s a Big tractor, 
Big in size, power, quality and the comforts it so 
economically provides. Better see, test drive one 
yourself. When you do, you’ll discover a "50” is 
quality through and through — better designed — 
better built to stand up years longer. 




Power flow 273 cu. inch engine “Live” Power Take-Off “Live” Hydraulic System Power Steering .Hydraulic “flo-ting” ride seat 
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NEW ROOF ? 



If you want to replace worn-out roofing on 
your farm-house or buildings . ,. there’s good 
news for you at the Bank of Montreal. 


A shortage of ready cash need not hold up your 
farm improvement plans. A B of M Farm 
Improvement Loan can put a new roof on you® 
house or other buildings for you. And there’s 
nothing like a good, weather-tight roof to 
protect your investment in your 
buildings for years to come. 

Don’t put it off any longer! Talk over youfl 
needs with the manager of your nearest 
B of M branch. He’ll be glad to show you what 
aB of M Farm Improvement n A IIII'/ 

Loan can do for you 
and your farm. 


Fit — the fixer ... 

his full name is 
Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan. Give 
him a chance to 
help fix up your 
farm . . . he’s eco¬ 
nomical, conven¬ 
ient, versatile. He 
can do almost 
anything in mak¬ 
ing your farm a 
better farm. 


TO 2 HILIIOH Cmo/AHS 

op 


Bank of Montreal 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE 
SINCE 1817 




FROM COAST TO COAST 





Birds have a better chance of staying healthy if not exposed to disease. 



Eggs Fresli 

Heat is the greatest cause of deterioration in egg 
quality, so gather eggs three times daily in the summer 


T HE high temperatures and low 
humidity of the summer months 
mean faster deterioration of egg 
quality, if the eggs are not well looked 
after. The Central Experimental Farm 
suggests a few simple rules, which will 
help to maintain egg quality and can 
be applied on any poultry farm. 

Since heat is the greatest cause of 
loss of egg quality, gather eggs three 
times a day and cool them quickly. 
An egg that has been left in the nest 
all day will be little better, by the 
time it is gathered, than a three-day- 
old egg. 

Eggs will cool twice as fast in a wire 
basket as in’ a pail, or egg case, so 
these should be used. A storage place 
that is cool and moist is required, with 
a recommended temperature of 50 to 
60 degrees F., and a relative humidity 
of 70 to 80 per cent. 

The eggs can be cased the morning 
after they have been cooled, with the 
large end up. The best time to sell an 
egg is as soon as possibly after it has 
been laid, which means at least once a 
week, and preferably more often. 

Plenty of nesting space, with the 
nesting material changed frequently, 
will reduce the number of dirty eggs. 
Infertile eggs will keep longer than 
those that have been fertilized. 

Finally, feed a complete ration. 
This means a good laying mash, 
scratch grains, oyster shell, or lime¬ 
stone, and plenty of fresh, clean, drink¬ 
ing water. V 

Feed for 
Shell Quality 

A GOOD hard shell which can resist 
considerable shock will help the 
keeping quality of eggs, and any crack 
or imperfection in the shell results in 
rapid deterioration of the egg. In the 
spring, egg shells are often less sturdy 
than in the winter, for as production 
decreases, or the bird approaches the 
end of its laying year, egg shell 
strength diminishes. 

Egg shell quality can be improved 
in two ways—by selective breeding, 
and by improving the ration. The 
former is up to the poultryman sup¬ 


plying eggs to the hatchery, but the 
latter can be achieved right on the 
farm. 

A lack of minerals and vitamins, 
particularly calcium, manganese and 
vitamin D, adversely affects egg-shell 
quality. Studies at Nappan, N.S., have 
shown that the source of calcium, as 
well as the presence or absence of 
insoluble grit, has an effect on shell 
quality. Birds fed insoluble grit, as 
well as clam shells or oyster shells, pro¬ 
duced egg shells of superior quality to 
those from birds fed only oyster shells. 
The clam shells were harder than the 
oyster shells, or limestone, and it was 
concluded that the presence of a hard 
substance in the gizzard favored the 
production of better egg shells. 

Another study showed that birds 
fed an all-mash ration produced eggs 
with stronger shells than did birds fed 
a grain and mash, or grain and pellet 
ration. V 

More Eggs 
For More Profits 

ANY farm flocks would yield more 
profits if they were larger, and 
the Guide to Farm Practice in Sas¬ 
katchewan, says that an efficient 
poultry unit is 500 unsexed chicks or 
250 pullet chicks. In addition, these 
flocks must be heavy producers in the 
laying pens. They must make good 
use of every pound of feed they eat, 
and pay for every hour of work that 
they require. 

This means the birds must be from 
stock that will make them, good layers. 
They must be comfortably housed and 
properly fed and kept free from 
disease. 

Heavy production is the real key to 
profits. For example, 100 hens laying 
60 eggs a day will eat about 27 
pounds of feed daily. The same num¬ 
ber of hens laying 24 eggs per day 
will take about 22 pounds of feed per 
day. In the first lot, a little more than 
five pounds of feed would be used to 
secure a dozen eggs, where the second 
flock needed 11 pounds. Feed costs are 
said to represent about two-thirds of 
the total cost of producing eggs. V 







WHAT'S NEW 


Yugust, 1954 


This is said to be the first tractor in 
the farm equipment industry to be 
equipped with torque amplifiers. With 
this new mechanism, the operator can 
instantly reduce travel speed and in¬ 
crease pulling power in any gear with¬ 
out stopping, de-clutching, shifting 
gears, or touching the throttle. It gives 
the tractor five additional forward 
speeds and one backward. (Inter¬ 
national Harvester Co. of Can¬ 
ada.) (42) V 


A lof leee than most people Think/ 
"The only quarrel 
people have with profits is... • 

They Think They L^f; ^ 

are too big * * * ^ ■-"sA* 

But how big is too big ? To find out, 
j -J survey people rapped on doors l 

right across Canada. 

Most Canadians think companies 
like Imperial make 29 £ C 

on each dollar 

of sales. 

Most of them think ‘^ 0 ^. 

JRi such companies are 

& & a? entitled to make 

about halfthaf... 

'Afeah 15 ^on +he sales dollar. 

Imperial's profit in 1953 was -£4* 
actually less than 8 ^... ' 

/ess than a third of what 
most people thought we made. @ 


This pickup is of flexible construc¬ 
tion, which makes it suitable for opera¬ 
tion in rocky or rolling fields. Two 
rows of extra-long strong fingers are 
in contact with the ground at all times, 
and are said to sweep up all the grain 
and feed it to the combine. (Innes 
Company.) (43) V 




A new 1/2-gallon compression 
sprayer is designed to be safely and 
easily opened and filled, and suitable 
for all sprayable solutions. The large 
eight-inch pump allows build-up of 
pressure, with just a few strokes. 
(Hudson Mfg. Co.) (44) V 


The manufacturer designed this sol¬ 
dering gun for the homeowner and 
hobbyist to do all types of soldering, 
such as repairing electrical appliances 
or patching spouts. (Weller Electric 
Corporation.) (45) V 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, write to 
What’s New Department, The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg, 
giving the key number shown in 
parenthesis at the end of each item, 
as- (17). 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
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Building Products Limited brings you now another distinctive 
addition to their “Armourized” line of Insul-Ated Sidings. It’s 
INSUL-STONE ASHLAR, designed to add enduring beauty to 
town and country homes. 

INSUL-STONE ASHLAR — in two warm new colours — is a 
faithful reproduction of natural cut stone. “Ashlar Grey” com¬ 
bines grey with sprinklings of buff, “Ashlar Sand” has the rich, 
tawny colouring of sandstone. On both, mortar joints are repro¬ 
duced in a soft grey with a new, narrow Nu-Line — giving a re¬ 
markable three-dimensional effect. 

New INSUL-STONE ASHLAR is weatherproof, fire-resistant 
and extremely economical — as are all B.P. Sidings. Its purchase 
price and application costs are low and it needs no separate insula¬ 
ting sheathing board underneath; it looks lovely for years without 
repairs, so you save upkeep dollars; and it has the same insulating 
Value as 8 inches of brick, so you’ll enjoy substantial fuel savings. 

Ask your B.P. Dealer about the new INSUL-STONE ASHLAR 
Siding for homes and other farm buildings, or get full information 
by writing P.O. Box 6063, Montreal, or P.O. Box 99, Winnipeg. 

BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Makers of famous B.P. Asphalt Shingles and B.P. Flortile 



When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 



THROUGH THE CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD 

To buy land, purchase livestock and machinery, 
repair or erect new buildings, pay debts and any 
other purpose connected with farm operations. 

Security: First Mortgage for 10, 15, 20 or 25 years at 5% 
interest. Loans may be prepaid at any time after two years. 
Additional funds may be obtained on second mortgages at 5 ¥ 2 %. 


MAXIMUM LOANS 

First Mortgage 

$ 10,000 

First and 

Second Mortgages 

$12,000 


I 

I Name.. 


— — — “Mail This Coupon to - 

Canadian Farm Loan Board, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


I 


(please print) 


P.O.Prov.. 




• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


Initial Crop Payments 
Unchanged 

Initial prices for basic grades of 
wheat, oats and barley, for the crop 
year commencing August 1, 1954, will 
remain unchanged from last year, it 
was announced in mid-July by Can¬ 
ada’s Trade Minister, Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe. 

Accordingly, the initial price for No. 
1 Northern wheat, basis in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, 
will be $1.40 a bushel. The initial 
prices for the two coarse grains, basis 
in store Fort William-Port Arthur, will 
be 65 cents a bushel for No. 2 C.W. 
oats and 96 cents a bushel for No. 3 
C.W. 6-row barley. The initial prices 
on other grades of wheat, oats and 
barley will be announced by the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board following the com¬ 
mencement of the new crop year. 

This, with one exception, is the fifth 
successive year in which the same 
initial prices have prevailed at the 
opening of the crop year. The one 
exception occurred in 1951-52 when 
there was a slight increase in price of 
the basic grade of barley, an increase 
which has been maintained each year 
since. 

A 

While the continuation of the same 
initial prices will be welcomed by pro¬ 
ducers, the decision to maintain the 
price on wheat was quite probably a 
difficult one for the government. Only 
a month earlier when the Canadian 
Wheat Board cut back the selling price 
by approximately ten cents per bushel, 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe stated at Ottawa 
that Canada would cut prices again, 
if necessary to hold her place in the 
world wheat markets. Possibly officials 
are now more optimistic about the 
course of world wheat prices; un¬ 
doubtedly the government is taking a 
calculated risk in maintaining the basic 
price. 

Both Canada and the United States 
are holding unprecedented stocks of 
wheat; Australia and the Argentine 
and a number of lesser producers are 
in a position to exert varying degrees 
of influence on the market. There are 
those who firmly believe that world 
wheat prices will fall to the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement minimum 
of $1.55 a bushel. If this were to occur 
early in the crop year it is question¬ 
able whether or not the Board could 
more than break even at an initial 
price of $1.40 per bushel. 

On the other hand, the government 
through the Canadian Wheat Board 
and other sources, must have reasons 
for believing that the selling price will 
not fall to the minimum for at least 
some considerable length of time. Too, 
crop conditions in Europe are not at 
a par with conditions at this date last 
year. In western Canada it is known 
that a sizeable reduction in wheat acre¬ 
age—possibly two million acres or more 
—has been caused by adverse weather 
conditions during the seeding season. V 

U.S. Subsidy Increase Hinted 

A leading American trade journal, 
the Northwestern Miller, recently re¬ 
ported that U.S. government officials 
were planning a steady advance in 
export subsidies o n International 


Wheat Agreement sales and on some 
non-I.W.A. sales. The report sug¬ 
gested that this plan would be carried 
forward until the price of U.S. wheat 
and wheat flour reached the floor price 
of $1.55 a bushel uncjer I.W.A. 

Prior to the meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Council in London last 
June, U.S. delegates were reported to 
favor a plan for reducing the selling 
price of wheat to the I.W.A. minimum. 
No action was taken by U.S. officials 
at that time. However, the trade re¬ 
port stated that they now believe a 
more aggressive attitude should have 
been taken in order to force a show¬ 
down at the Wheat Council sessions. 
As a new I.W.A. crop year gets under¬ 
way it is thought that U.S. officials will 
attempt to move wheat at what they 
believe to be competitive world 
prices. A move of this type would be 
an extension of the previous ten cents 
per bushel cut in price which forced 
the Canadian Wheat Board to follow 
suit. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports sales of wheat and 
wheat flour totalling 42 million bushels 
under the special export program for 
C.C.C.-owned wheat. This figure rep¬ 
resents sales from the commencement 
of the program last December up to 
June 17 of this year. 

Under this special export program 
government-owned wheat is offered 
for export sale on the basis of allow¬ 
ances announced each market day. 
Such sales are not eligible for the ex¬ 
port payment under the International 
Wheat Agreement but represent a spe¬ 
cial policy designed to increase U.S. 
sales of wheat abroad. V 

The U.K. Wheat Trade 

The effective leadership of the 
British grain trade, according to a 
number of commentators, was mainly 
instrumental in forcing recent cuts in 
the price of wheat on this continent. 
Because she possesses substantial re¬ 
serves of imported wheat and domestic 
crops of bumper proportions British 
importers were able to sit back and 
contemplate market reactions. While 
there were many other factors in opera¬ 
tion, including those of supply and 
demand, many observers on both sides 
of the Atlantic firmly believe that 
British action was responsible for the 
price cuts. 

Whether this be true or not, financial 
circles in Great Britain were apparently 
greatly disturbed by the U.S. and 
Canadian action in this respect. The 
London correspondent of the Financial 
Times (Montreal) describes financial 
reaction as follows; 

“Financial circles here were disturbed 
by the sudden reduction in the price of 
U.S. wheat by ten cents a bushel and 
a reduction of 10Js cents by the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board. And this was in 
spite of the fact that the fall in prices 
would have an immediate beneficial 
effect on our balance of payments. 
Stock markets were in the doldrums 
because of the fear that lower prices 
for wheat indicated a world-wide slump 
in prices of primary products, a reduc¬ 
tion in farm purchasing power with 
a consequent fall in exports.” 

Wheat prices always have been ex¬ 
tremely sensitive to various world 
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forces—economical, political and psy¬ 
chological—and for many years their 
fluctuations have been acknowledged 
as an indicator of world prices of 
primary products. The question in the 
mind of the Financial Times reporter 
is whether the recent price cut was 
indicative of a permanent condition. 
This commentator considered the price 
cuts not as the forerunner of a slump 
in the prices of primary products, but 
as a healthy result of greater competi¬ 
tion in the wheat trade. 

This view is seemingly a -sound one. 
Keener competition f from Argentina 
was one factor—the entry of a number 
of small nations into the international 
wheat trade has been another. In this 
latter development there is perhaps a 
warning to producers in the major 
exporting countries. There is a price 
level at which it becomes profitable for 
farmers in normally non-exporting 
countries to produce wheat for export. 
When this level is reached one might 
expect wheat production to increase 
with resulting competition in the 
export markets. Although bumper 
crops in many parts of the world have 
been a contributing factor there is 
some indication of increased acreage 
in a number of the smaller countries. 
Obviously, we must be prepared to 
meet such competition in order to 
protect Canadian long-term interests in 
the international wheat markets. 

In some countries, including Great 
Britain, during and since the war, 
domestic production of wheat has been 
encouraged by high price incentives 
to growers. Much of the increased pro¬ 
duction has come from marginal or 
sub-marginal land and while it has 
been extremely costly, served to de¬ 
crease the dependence upon imported 
grains. This type of competition is 
difficult to meet. All that can be done 
is to encourage the confidence of the 
overseas customer by relatively stable 
production and sound pricing policies. 

There is some question as to how 
long the taxpayers of the importing 
countries are prepared to subsidize 
domestic producers. From the con¬ 
sumer’s point of view there are strong 
arguments in favor of the discontinuing 
of subsidies. On the other hand, unless 
alternative types of agriculture are 
remunerative to the producer, diffi¬ 
culties are immediately encountered. 
British government officials continue 
to stress the long-term need for in¬ 
creased home production. 

U.K. to Purchase More Canadian 
Wheat 

The United Kingdom has made sub¬ 
stantial commitments for shipments of 
wheat through the Port of Churchill, 
it was recently announced. While the 
Canadian Wheat Board has declined 
to disclose the quantity or price in¬ 
volved, press reports mention an addi¬ 
tional quantity of ten million bushels 
at a price close to $1.80 per bushel. 
The wheat will be shipped through 
Port Churchill commencing at the 
opening of the Churchill shipping 
season in late July. 

For the period August 1, 1953, to 
June 1, 1954, Canada shipped a total 
of 65 million bushels of wheat and 
wheat flour to the United Kingdom. 


This compares with 88 million bushels 
in the corresponding period of the 

1952- 53 crop year. 

The United Kingdom is traditionally 
Canada’s most important market for 
wheat and wheat flour; it is unlikely 
that any other market will approach 
that of the United Kingdom within the 
foreseeable future. In any case it 
would be unfortunate for Canadian 
producers if the U.K. market were to 
decline substantially in volume. Since 
a price reduction in Canadian wheat 
has taken place, now would seem to be 
the appropriate time for the British to 
step up their purchases of Canadian 
wheat and flour. Present reserves of 
gold and dollars controlled by the 
United Kingdom on behalf of the 
sterling area are at a relatively safe 
level and no longer present as formid¬ 
able a barrier as has been the case for 
a number of years. The British are 
apparently anxious to increase their 
sales of manufactured goods in Canada 
and certainly it is desirable for them 
to do so from their own and the Cana¬ 
dian point of view. With some assist¬ 
ance on the part of Canadian distribu¬ 
tors, increased purchases of Canadian 
grains by the British, could materially 
improve their position in the Canadian 
consumer market. The time and con¬ 
ditions appear right for increased trade 
between our two nations. V 

U.S. Increases Wheat Price 
Support Rate 

The national average support price 
to producers for the 1954 wheat crop j 
will be four cents a bushel above last j 
year’s minimum price, it was recently ■ 
announced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The 1954 crop will be 
eligible for average support at $2.24 
per bushel compared with the national 
average support of $2.21 per bushel j 
for the 1953 crop. 

The increase in the price support 
rate is the result of higher parity price 
ratio during the month of June of this 
year. However, it is apparent that the 
American farmer does not always ob¬ 
tain this high level of support. Accord¬ 
ing to the United States Department 
of Agriculture the average price re¬ 
ceived by wheat producers in the 

1953- 54 marketing year was approxi¬ 

mately $2.04 per bushel. Thus the 
average price received by the grower 
was approximately 17 cents below the 
announced average price. V 






ROOFING and SIMNG 

Galvanized or Aluminum 


Westeel Roofing and Siding 
make any farm building snug 
and weathertight fora lifetime! 
They resist storms, fire and 
lightning. Protect stored crops, 
implements and livestock . . . 
can’t be damaged by rats or 
insects . . . guard timbers 
against damp rot . . . easy to 
apply. For better looking, 
longer lasting farm build¬ 
ings, cover them with 
Westeel Roofing and siding. 


Send the coupon below 
today and have the facts 
on hand for quick refer¬ 
ence even if you don’t 
need roofing just now. 
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MAIL TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


NAME.... 

ADDRESS. 


Please send me Free illustrated folder on Westeel Barn 
Roofing. 

Send Free estimate on Galvanized ... Aluminum ... 


Ridge Length is.Rafter Length is 


WESTEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 

MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG 

REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
Sales offices at HALIFAX, QUEBEC and OTTAWA 
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Illustrated here as a unit with the famous Brantford Coach 421 


LEAKPROOF Steel Crain Body with easy action grain chute. 

• Fits your present truck and body 

• Heavy-duty Z-section tipping frame 
side members 

• Overlapping full-length sills for extra 


low mounting 


• Powerful direct-lift cylinder 


Low Cost 


Capacity 6 to 9 tons 


BRANCHES: 

VANCOUVER . WINDSOR . NORTH BAY • TORONTO • OTTAWA 
MONTREAL . QUEBEC • MONCTON 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

COCKSHUTT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

WINNIPEG • REGINA . SASKATOON . CALGARY • EDMONTON 
POTTER & KERR LTD., FORT WILLIAM 
NEWFOUNDLAND: A. E. HICKMAN LTD., ST. JOHN’S 
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MAKERS OF CANADA’S MOST POPULAR FARM HOISTS 
PRESENT TWO NEW VERSATILE FARM UNITS 


• Low mounting hoist operates from power 
take-off 

• Universal mounting for all standard pickup 
and platform bodies 

• Light weight, compact and rugged 

Illustrated here is the newly designed "CHOREBOY" Brantford Anthony 
Dump Body. This husky box features: 

J - All-steel construction 

Capacities up to three tons 

|Double-acting endgate 

it 

1 8 .__> —^ 


Model S-33 

|V r Twin Cylinder 

r Low Cost 

Hoist - 

g. For %-l-and IV 2 -ton trucks 

See your local truck dealer 
today or write to: 


Near you 
to serve you 


AND BODY LIMITED 
BRANTFORD,CANADA 



The harvest of all the years is symbolized by this picture which combines 
youth and the product of the fields. 


Beef Clubs Fir st 
On Television 


O VER 400 members of 4-H beef 
clubs from all over Manitoba 
turned out to a Hereford field day at 
the farm of R. J. McClement, Hayfield, 
Manitoba, this summer, and a red let¬ 
ter day it was. Over 1,200 people 
risked the muddy roads and unsettled 
weather to come out for the program 
and, for many, to enjoy their first real 
pit barbecue. Twenty-pound ribs of 
beef, barbecued to perfection over the 
red hot coals in the outdoor pit, were 
carved for the main course and some 
said the meat tasted even better than 
was believed possible. 

It was a red letter day on another 
count too, for western Canada’s first 
television station, CBWT, Winnipeg, 
had a photographer on hand to record 
the activities. These went on television 
a few days later, bringing the field day 
right into the homes of many city 
families. 

Purebreds from the McClement 
Hereford herd, which has won cham¬ 
pionships at Canada’s major show, the 
Royal Winter Fair, caught the camera¬ 
man’s attention, and a foot-trimming 
demonstration was shown, as well as a 
talk on judging beef cattle. Then the 
camera turned toward the pit where 
the beef was cooking. It showed the 
roasts being lifted from the hole in 
the ground, unwrapped, carved, and 
served to the hungry crowd. The 
happy 4-H’ers waved to the camera¬ 
man, as they gulped the juicy beef, 
and thus took part in western Canada’s 
first farm television show. V 

Northern 
Garden Club 

IXTY miles northwest of Big River, 
Saskatchewan, is one of the most 
active clubs in that province. In the 
district of agricultural representative 
Don Neilson is the Green Lake Gar¬ 
den Club, with a membership of 94 


Club members took part in western 
Canadas first farm television show 

young people between the ages j 
of 10 and 16 years. Club leader, and 
assistant, are Sister Lucina and Rev. 
Father Roderick. Apparently the 
shorter growing season which confronts 
these gardeners living further north, 
only intensifies their determination to 
have gardens in which they can take 
pride. V 

Three Groups 
In 4-H Family 

HREE important groups make up 
the 4-H family, says the Sas¬ 
katchewan 4-H News Letter; and 
each of these are dependent on the 
other for success. They are the 
leaders, the members, and the 
parents, and the job of each is 
important. 

The leader is the key man in the 
family, for upon his shoulders rests the 
job of keeping the club program run¬ 
ning smoothly. 

The member is the nucleus in the 
4-H family. Each member has the task 
of tending to his or her project and 
club duties in an efficient manner, to 
make club achievements possible. 

Backbone of the club family is the 
parent, for parents should give the 
needed inspiration and encourage¬ 
ment, and should understand early 
that they are indispensable in the 
work. They ought to have a sympa¬ 
thetic attitude toward the work, and 
show willingness to furnish equipment, 
seed and other materials, as well as be 
available to give timely advice and 
encouragement and attend special club 
functions. 

Parents, says the newsletter, are 
often the unsung heroes of the 4-H 
family. They work behind the scenes 
to ensure a club’s success. Reward 
comes to them in the accomplishments 
of their sons and daughters. V 
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£hgtheeted FOR 

EVERY FARM USE 
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AC engineers have developed 

specialized plugs for special jobs— 
for engines that run hot—engines 
that run cool—engines that run in 
the field or on the highway. 

Your AC dealer can furnish you 
with exactly the right plug for your 
tractor, truck or car — each type 
protected by AC’s PATENTED 
CORALOX insulator against foul¬ 
ing, overheating, or “shorting” — 
whether the engine is idling or 
developing full power. 

For the payoff in spark plug per¬ 
formance and economy, use AC’s. 
There’s a type engineered for every 
farm use. 



AC DIVISION 

GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS 
OF CANADA LTD. 
OSHAWA ONTARIO 


Notes from 
British Columbia 

Careful management increases 

range carrying capacity 

by C. V. FAULKNOR 

Care of B.C. Ranges. W. L. Pringle 

of the forage crop division, Range 
Experiment Station, at Kamloops, 
warns ranchers against pinning their 
hopes on any easy method of solving 
their forage problems such as hap¬ 
hazard range reseeding over a wide 
area. You can’t expect to rub a lamp 
like Aladdin did and then hope to see 
a nice new range spread out before 
you—it’s better to rub your noggin 
and do some* careful thinking about 
sound management principles. 

Thousands of dollars have been 
spent on range improvement research 
by universities and experimental sta¬ 
tions, and all have concluded there is 
no rapid or cheap method. Reseeding 
is no cure-all for range troubles: it 
should be adopted only when all good 
grazing plants on a piece of land have 
been killed out and there is little 
chance of the range regaining its 
health. Reseeding is a long-term ven¬ 
ture, and its success or failure may 
only be determined on its produc¬ 
tivity over a number of years — not 
merely on the establishment of a 
stand. 

If your goal is an additional forage 
supply and not just cheap grazing, 
reseeding has a place. However, there 
are certain basic practices to be fol¬ 
lowed. For one thing, select forage 
species which are adapted to the soil 
and climate of the chosen site; each 
set of conditions requires a particu¬ 
lar group of plants. Again, in order to 
successfully introduce a new plant, 
competition in the form of existing 
vegetation must be eliminated by 
some form of cultivation. The seed 
should also be covered in some way— 
by seeding with a drill if possible, or if 
broadcast, by some type of harrowing. 

“Surely we are not naive enough to 
expect that a few seeds scattered over 
the ground will have any material 
effect on a range,” Pringle states. “A 
large percentage of those seeds will 
rot on top of the ground and others 
will be food for birds and rodents. 
Most of those which manage to ger¬ 
minate will be ‘starved out’ by exist¬ 
ing vegetation—any that do survive 
will enjoy an extremely short life be¬ 
cause of their palatability to grazing 
animals.” 

Reseeding is not desirable on all 
grassland sites. Two good seeding 
sites are open areas where annual 
precipitation varies from 12 to 15 
inches and the pressure of grazing has 
been such that desirable perennial 
grasses have ceased to exist, and 
abandoned farms which have been 
taken over by unpalatable weeds. 
Sagebrush lands of low altitude where 
the precipitation is around 8 to 12 
inches often need reseeding to bring 
them to optimum grazing capacity. 
This can best be done by removing 
the sage via heavy disking, or by rail¬ 
ing, then reseeding with crested 
wheatgrass at 5 to 10 pounds per acre. 
Where land is too steep, rocky, or 
Stump-covered to use machinery, suc¬ 
cess has been achieved by broadcast¬ 
ing seed at 10 to 15 pounds per acre, 
then running cattle or sheep over it 
to punch the seed into the ground. 
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Ate you still weiffng -for YOURS 9 


Some people "wait for their ship to come in”, but others make 
sure of their good fortune by saving at Imperial Bank of 
Canada. Interest is earned while your money is accumulating. 
At the same time, Imperial Bank helps finance industry to 
improve your standard of living. Let your money do double 
duty, and make certain your ship will come in by opening 
an Imperial Savings Account. 


IMPERIAL 


‘ tlte ImnL tkat Indlt' 
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Guaranteed 


TO GIVE 

LITE SATISFACTION 

ANY MAKE OF BALER 

ITFORD NEW KNOTLESS 

“Maple Leaf” Baler Twine 


This high-quality Twine assures smooth 
baling, free from stoppage or breakage. 
Use it with confidence! 

You can always depend 
too, on Brantford's "Gold 
Leaf" and "Silver Leaf" 

Binder Twine! 
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THE BRANTFORD CORDAGE CO. LIMITED 

Head Office, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 

Branches and Warehouses. 255 Sutherland Ave., Winnipeg, Man. • 20 Grey Nun St.. Montreal. Qua. 


warn. 
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CRAIN & HAY ELEVATOR 

-4»»235 

...’290 


ONLY 


40 ft. 


340 


SUCCESS 

Hydraulic scraper, 
four sizes. Wheels 
changeable sides and 
rear. 

SUCCESS AUTOMATIC LAND 
LEVELLER CO. LTD. 

MEDICINE HAT. ALBERTA 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts" 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

G60 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING — CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings Rebabbitted General Machine Work 

Cylinder Reconditioning 
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TO 
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• The Province of Saskatchewan provides its residents 
with financial protection against costly hospital 
bills through the SASKATCHEWAN HOSPITAL 
SERVICES PLAN. 

• Newcomers to the Province become eligible for 
coverage under the Plan after residing in it for six 
months. 

• If you are a newcomer to Saskatchewan, you should 
take proper steps to obtain protection for you and 
your family before you have completed six months' 
residence in the Province. 


HERE'S HOW THE PLAN AFFECTS 
NEW RESIDENTS 

1. You should pay your hospitalization tax before the first day of the 
seventh calendar month following entry into the Province. 

2. Coverage for hospital bills will then be provided from the first day 
of the seventh calendar month after arrival. 

3. If you are late paying your tax, benefits will start one month after 
date of tax payment. 

4. The tax which new residents pay to obtain coverage until December 
31 is at the rate of SI.26 per month for adults and 42 cents per 
month for dependents under 18, with a family maximum of $3.34 
per month. 

5. Pay at the nearest SHSP tax collection office of the city, town, village, 
rural municipality or local improvement district in which you live. 

54-6 


Your Tax Payment is Your Protection 


SASKATCHEWAN 

HOSPITAL SERVICES PLAN 


Notice of Dividend No. 44 

United Grain Growers 
Limited 

Class “A” Shares 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
Directors has declared a dividend at the rate 
of 5% on the paid-up par value of Class "A" 
(Preferred) Shares (par value $20.00 each). 

This dividend will be paid on or about 
September 1, 1954, to holders of such shares 
of record at the close of business on Satur¬ 
day, July 24, 1954. 

By Order of the Board. 

D. G. MILLER, 

Secretary. 

July 6, 1954. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


-LONESOME?- 

Beautiful Girls, All Types 

Thousands anxious to meet you. Our 
system is new and different. Tell us about 
yourself. We'll send our free information 
in machine-sealed letter. Nation's Largest. 

HELP COMPANY CLUB 

4554-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 

J " “ “ “ “fill in and mail this coupon"* mmm * 

i Help Company Club 
J 4554-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, III. ■ 

■ At no cost to me, please send literature. ■ 

I ■ 

I Name_... | 

I I 

I Address....._.R.R. or Zone.. 1 

I I 

I City.,.Prov._ I 



Where broadcasting is adopted, seed 
protection is the most important factor 
in establishing a stand. 

Because of its tremendous root 
system, crested wheatgrass is our 
hardiest range seeding species, and 
well adapted to the droughty condi¬ 
tions generally found. Two other in¬ 
troduced range grasses, Russian wild 
rye and intermediate wheatgrass, are 
also well suited to such areas, although 
these have just recently reached the 
open market and may be too costly 
for large-scale use. Russian wild rye 
seeded at 4 or 5 pounds per acre is 
best for late spring grazing, or it may 
be mixed with crested wheat, using 
2 or 3 pounds of each to the acre— 
this combination gives the longest 
period of spring grazing. Intermediate 
wheatgrass has a creeping root system. 
When seeded at 6 to 8 pounds per 
acre a stand is easily established. 
However, being more palatable than 
the other two, this grass needs more 
intensive management. The more 
palatable a plant is, the more care 
must be exercised in grazing it. On 
the range this is particularly true of 
alfalfa. 

Seeding time is very important, and 
it is dependent on moisture condi¬ 
tions. Seed spread in the fall or early 
spring may germinate with the first 
few warm days, then have its growth 
arrested by long cool spells. April 
winds will then dry out the soil’s sur¬ 
face layers and the seedlings will die. 
Most of the B.C. range lands are 
typified by heavy June rains, there¬ 
fore a late May seeding is a very satis¬ 
factory time. 

“Before you attempt any large-scale 
range seeding, contact your range 
experiment station, or your local dis¬ 
trict agriculturist,” advises Pringle, 
“you can save yourself a lot of head¬ 
aches that way.” V 

Weed Spray 
Damage 

D URING the last year or two there 
have been a great many com¬ 
plaints from disappointed horticultur¬ 
ists, whose gardens and plantings have 
been damaged by spray drift from 
chemical weed sprays applied on 
nearby fields, or sometimes by their 
own careless use of 2,4-D applied to 
lawns. 

G. A. Kemp, of the Lethbridge 
Experimental Station, has called 
attention to the extreme sensitivity of 
tomatoes to 2,4-D and other hormone 
weed killers, even when they are sub¬ 
jected to minute quantities. Tomatoes 
may be damaged only to the extent of 
causing seedless fruits, or they may 
also be damaged severely enough to 
prevent any fruit setting whatever. 
The first evidence of spray damage is 
that which shows up on all broad¬ 
leaved plants affected by 2,4-D, 
namely, a curling and twisting of the 
leaves. 

P. D. McCalla, supervisor of horti¬ 
culture, Alberta Department of Agri¬ 
culture, recommends early morning or 
evening use of 2,4-D in and around 
the garden because there is less wind 
at these periods to cause drifting of 
the spray. He also suggests avoiding 
the high volatile esters around the 
home. Care is required with all forms, 
but the sodium salt, amine, or low 
volatile esters are less dangerous. V 



WATSON'S 

MAKE TOP QUALITY 
LEATHER GLOVES 
FOR EVERY JOB! 


Whatever your work, there’s 
a Watson Leather Glove that 
will give you longer wear, 
greater comfort and better 
protection. 

Union Made 

Sold by Leading Stores 


JOHN WATSON Ltd. 

Vancouver, B.C. 



Notice of Dividend No. 44 

United Grain Growers 
Limited 

Class “B” Shares 


Notice is hereby given that the Board ot 
Directors has declared a dividend at the rate 
of $1.00 per share on the paid-up par value 
of Class "B" (Membership) Shares (par 
value $5.00 each). This is out of earnings 
appropriated at the rate ol 25 cents per 
annum in the four-year period ending July 
31, 1954. 

This dividend will be paid on or about 
September 1 to holders of such shares of 
record at the close of business on Saturday, 
July 24, 1954. 


By Order of the Board. 


July 6, 1954. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


D. G. MILLER, 

Secretary. 
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Need water only a 
few times a year! 
i Now made with new 
HYDROX plates for 
longer life, faster 
starting, greater 
power capacity. 


Globelite 

BATTERIES LIMITED 

WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EOMONTON VANCOUVER 


BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, P.O. Box 
11, Delorimier Station, Montreal. 
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Bohmont, Head of the Department of 
Agronomy, University of Wyoming, 
has told The Country Guide that they 
have had “considerable success with 
IPC, CIPC and Dalapon.” They used 
four pounds of IPC wettable acid per 
acre, as a pre-emergence spray, and 
disked it into the soil. This rate did not 
harm sugar beets, peas and beans, and 
it controlled wild oats. CIPC was a 
little more effective in controlling wild 
oats, but did more damage to the 
crops. Dalapon showed promise in 
sugar beet fields. 

The University of Minnesota had 
erratic results with IPC. Montana State 
College had considerable success disk¬ 
ing three to four pounds of IPC into 


the soil in the spring prior to seeding 
garden crops, though it was less 
effective if the soil was dry. 

HILE the work with IPC in the 
soil has been progressing, George 
Knowles, agronomist, Central Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Ottawa, has had interest¬ 
ing results with the spraying of grow¬ 
ing crops with maleic hydrazide. 

It has been determined that there 
is a stage in the growth of every 
flowering plant when it is very sensi¬ 
tive to this chemical. If sprayed at this 
stage the seed will mature, but the 
matured seed will never germinate. 
Wild oats, wheat and oats reach this 
stage together, so the chemical cannot 


Chemical Control of 
Wild Oats Is Coming 

Continued from page 9 
conditions permit, and by the use of 
commercial fertilizer. Wild oats that 
do get off to a better start than the 
crop, can often be slowed up by cul¬ 
tivation after seeding. Before the 
sprouts on the crop seed are one-half 
inch long, a stroke with a rod or wire 
weeder, or a drag harrow, will kill 
many small weeds. 

A number of crops will give some 
control. Crops grown for greenfeed 
can be cut before the wild oats shat¬ 
ter, but it must be remembered that 
wild oats, even if cut quite green, will 
mature viable seed, so care must be 
taken to prevent their spread by 
animals. 

Fall rye will greatly reduce sprout¬ 
ing and infestation, and delayed seed¬ 
ing, or greenfeed crops to follow rye, 
will help to complete the clean-up. 
Rotations including grasses and 
legumes will reduce wild oats infesta¬ 
tions even though, when the sod is 
broken, wild oats may sprout. Seeding 
should be delayed, at least for the first 
crop after sod. Control with forage 
crops will increase the length of time 
the crop is left down, especially if no 
wild oats are allowed to go to seed. 

Causes for failure of cultural control 
measures are known and should, where 
possible, be guarded against. One that 
cannot be guarded against is unfavor¬ 
able weather; temperature, moisture 
and oxygen conditions must be right, 
or wild oats will not germinate. On 
the other hand, a control program can 
be damaged by failure to use clean 
seed, by deep cultivation, which buries 
the wild oats, or by too early fall cul¬ 
tivation that does not permit the wild 
oats to dry out, or cultivation of stands 
of wild oats on cool, moist days that 
give a poor kill, as well as bv early 
season seeding of crop on wild oats 
infested land, and even by using a iaie 
rather than an early maturing crop in 
conjunction with delayed seeding. 

M ENTION has been made of the 
fact that promising results have 
been gained from the use of chemicals. 
Although the general farm use of 
chemicals for this purpose still lies in 
the future, many agricultural scientists 
are devoting a great deal of time to 
research on this difficult problem. 

Some very promising results have 
been gained by Professor L. H. 
Shebeski and his associates in the 
Plant Science Department, University 
of Manitoba. Last fall they worked 
varying amounts of a soil sterilant, IPC 
(isopropyl n-phenyl carbamate) to 
varying depths in the soil. In their 
experiments IPC applied at ten pounds 
per acre, worked to a depth of two 
inches, applied and worked down in 
the fall of the year, have killed wild 
oats in the soil. 

It will also kill cereal crops that are 
sown too soon in the spring. Wheat, 
oats and barley, sown near the middle 
of May, were severely damaged; sown 
30 days later the IPC did not harm the 
crop. The chemical destroyed brome 
grass, and flax was harmed but would 
mature a crop. 

Many early sown crops were not 
hurt. Sugar beets, soybeans, field peas, 
sunflower, rape and alfalfa were en¬ 
tirely unharmed. Corn suffered a little 
damage. 

The Manitoba results are borne out 
by work in the United States. Dale W. 


be used on wild oats in wheat and oats 
crops. Barley and flax mature ahead of 
the wild oats growing among them, 
and are resistant to the chemical when 
the wild oats is still susceptible. For 
this reason there is some hope of the 
chemical being useful in these two 
crops. 

In the experiments at Ottawa a 30 
per cent liquid amine formhlation was 
used with a wetting agent—Orvus— 
added at the rate of a teaspoonful to 
a gallon of water. One pound of active 
ingredient (2pints of the 30 per cent 
liquid formulation) was applied. 

Flax that had finished flowering, and 
barley in the dough stage, were found 
to be resistant when the wild oats was 


THE SYLVAPLY FREE PLAN 

Just published! It's yours absolutely free. Contains plan and all the information you require to 
build the circular plywood granary. Don't delay. Be prepared. Write for your FREE copy today 
to Farm Service Department, MacMillan & Bloedel Limited, Box 335, Vancouver, B.C., or, better 
still, pick up a copy from your lumber dealer. 


IN MANY AREAS YOU CAN BUY THE CIRCULAR 
GRANARY PARTIALLY-PREFABRICATED. 

Partially-prefabricated granaries speed building and 
many Sylvaply dealers in farm communities have them 
available. Check with your dealer, he will be glad to 
quote you on this new easy-to-erect granary. 


better grain storage... 
at less cost per bushel... 

WITH CIRCULAR PLYWOOD GRANARIES 


The circular plywood granary offers an economical solution 
to farm grain storage problems. With the help of the new 
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Here s tiis convGni6nt 
way to buy Kralinator 
. . . the oil filter car¬ 
tridges that save you 
money because they 
last twice as long . . . 
save your engine be¬ 
cause they completely 
filter out harmful abra¬ 
sive dirt. 

Kralinator Cartridges 
are available for all 
makes of oil filters. Buy 
this handy carton of 
four from your service 
station or implement 
dealer. 

KRALINATOR LIMITED 

Preston, Ontario 
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still susceptible. Good results were 
obtained by applying the chemical up 
to three days after the flax had finished 
flowering. Spraying flax in the flower 
stage will sterilize the seed, and if 
barley is sprayed before the dough 
stage sterile spikelets occur. 

Wild oats, flax, barley, oats and 
wheat plots were sprayed at various 
dates at different rates. It was found 
that the one-pound rate on wild oats, 
in the late flower to early milk stage, 
caused non-viable seed to be produced. 
Flax, with 100 per cent bolls, sprayed 
on the same date, produced seed, 95 
per cent of which germinated; barley, 
then in the dough stage, produced 
seed 97 per cent of which was viable. 
Oats and wheat, still like the wild oats 
in the milk stage, produced no viable 
seed. 

Experiments with IPC, maleic hy- 
drazide or other chemicals that might 
control wild oats are now being con¬ 
ducted at experimental farms and uni¬ 
versities across western Canada. It is 
generally agreed that more of this work 
will have to be completed before 
farmers can be advised to resort to the 
general use of these chemicals. 

Let’s Look at the 
Co-ops 

Continued from page 10 

co-operative store manager said to me, 
“We have kept ourselves from becom¬ 
ing involved in other organizations.” 
Though he did not realize it, his state¬ 
ment really described the fact that his 
co-operative bought from the provin¬ 
cial co-operative wholesale society, 
only when they were not attracted by 
some alleged bargain offered them 
elsewhere; and that, as far as they 
were concerned, other co-operatives 
could unite for educational and 
defensive purposes on the provincial or 
national level, but they would run their 
own show. 

It all depends upon the point of 
view. If a co-operative is merely re¬ 
garded as a business undertaking, in 
which men have joined with others to 
save or make money, then the success 
of that particular co-operative, for 
them, is perhaps the first and only con¬ 
sideration. If, however, the co-operator 
sees in co-operative principles and 
methods, a means of raising living 
standards for ordinary people, and a 
new and better form of economic life 
for society, he will be keen to extend 
his co-operative activity to the maxi¬ 
mum. 

We are aware, of course, that mem¬ 
bers of co-operatives can not be 
divided into two such groups. Each 
one of us is a mixture of types. One 
man will conform more to the first 
type, another to the second. To me it 
is one of the most encouraging features 
of the co-operative movement, that in¬ 
dividuals of all kinds can, and do, 
contribute to its progress. The idealist 
among us has reason to Tie grateful to 
the hard-headed fellow whose chief 
interest might appear to lie in patron¬ 
age dividends, a higher price for his 
products, or a lower cost of the goods 
and services he has to buy. On the 
other hand, the so-called practical man 
or realist should realize that the men 
and women in the co-operative move¬ 
ment, who see in co-operative action 
a means of securing changes in the 
economic system which will create a 
more just and equitable society, are 


“Is it likely that chemicals will be 
found that will control wild oats, while 
permitting our regular crops to be 
grown?” The Country Guide asked 
Professor L. H. Shebeski. 

“Yes,” he replied. “Extremely likely. 
We are already working with chemicals 
that show decided promise. There are 
a host of chemicals not yet exhaustively 
tested that could revolutionize weed 
control. 

“Right here at the University we 
have had promising results with IPC. 
Problems as to the proper time of 
application and the proper method of 
handling trash cover at the time of 
application remain to be solved, but 
I hold out every hope for the chemical 
control of wild oats. 

“In the meantime, cultural control, 
if correctly practised, will control wild 
oats,” he continued. “I fully appreciate 
the problems faced by many farmers, 
but I would point out that proper cul¬ 
tural practices, combined with early 
maturing, rust-resistant grain varieties 
will go far toward solving their wild 
oats problem.” V 

the people who will make sacrifices, 
wait long to enjoy personal benefits, 
and work hard to make the co-opera¬ 
tive a success. Having worked with 
both types for a generation, I know 
that each has its good points and there 
is something of the idealist in all. 

There is a trend toward large 
operations everywhere, in almost every 
line of economic enterprise. This trend 
is not new. We have seen it developing 
in the last 50 years or more. The ques¬ 
tion for us, as co-operators, is whether 
we should resist it, or take it in flood. 

T HE province of Quebec, and to 
some extent the Maritimes, seem 
to be able to maintain their co-opera¬ 
tives on a local, or parish basis, though 
the growth of the Co-operative 
Federee, with its 450-member co¬ 
operatives, and of Maritime Co-opera¬ 
tive Services, serving the co-operatives 
of three provinces from Moncton, New 
Brunswick, have shown that economic 
necessity prevails there, too. It is sig¬ 
nificant to note, however, that though 
the credit union movement is 54 years 
old in Quebec, that province does not 
yet have a provincial co-operative 
credit society. It has, instead, ten 
regional caisses populates (peoples’ 
banks). This is a very interesting feat¬ 
ure of co-operative organizations in 
eastern Canada and worthy of more 
study. 

Here in the West we have long had 
the habit of setting out to organize our 
co-operatives on a grand scale. Our 
political arrangements encourage it. 
We get a charter from the provincial 
government to cover a whole province 
with our co-operative enterprise. If we 
did not do so originally, we have later 
followed the trend toward bigness. In 
Alberta the dairy co-operatives are 
consolidated, except for a few inde¬ 
pendent local co-operative creameries, 
into two big regionals—the Central and 
Northern Alberta Dairy Pools. The 
Central operates 19 dairy plants from 
headquarters at Red Deer and as far 
south as Lethbridge, and the Northern 
Pool at Edmonton operates 29 plants, 
one of them in the British Columbia 
Peace River block. 

The British Columbia fruit growers 
were organized many years ago. Their 
co-operatives covered large areas in 







the mountain valleys and, in addition, 
they had a powerful membership or¬ 
ganization—the British Columbia Fruit 
Growers’ Association. Similar organiza¬ 
tions were created among the small 
fruit growers of the lower mainland. 
In sheer desperation, after many years 
of effort in voluntary co-operative or¬ 
ganization, the fruit growers felt it to 
be desirable to establish a “one-desk 
authority,” and B.C. Tree Fruits was 
set up as their sole marketing agency. 
In the west coast province also, we 
have one of the largest dairy co-opera¬ 
tives in Canada, if not in North 
America—The Fraser Valley Milk Pro¬ 
ducers’ Association. In other provinces 
a similar process is at work. 

M ANY people of experience and 
responsibility in our co-operatives 
are keenly interested in the trend to¬ 
ward consolidation, in spite of the fact 
that there has been general acceptance, 
for many years, of the idea that large 
business organizations work to the 
detriment of rank and file citizens. 
Monopolies and cartels are regarded 
as evil; and attempts are made to re¬ 
strain them by law or cause them to 
disband. It seems to some, therefore, 
that organizations of people on a co¬ 
operative basis are in danger of drift¬ 
ing away from first principles, when 
they attain large proportions, or great 
financial strength. Perhaps those of 
us who think in such terms are not 
giving sufficient weight to the values 
that come from efficiency of organiza¬ 


tion, from savings effected by reduction 
of executive overhead, or from the 
financial strength of pooled funds. 

Attempts to restrict co-operative 
action to humble efforts among the 
poor are bound to fail. It does not 
matter whether the motive is to build 
fellowship in communities, or to main¬ 
tain relative isolation to further some 
cause other than the building of co¬ 
operatives; or again, the motive of that 
type of businessman who sees in the 
growing strength of co-operatives a 
menace to his way of living; or again, 
the motive of the frightened conserva¬ 
tive who sees in any form of collective 
action among common folk, the threat 
of communism. I say again it does not 
matter what the motive which engen¬ 
ders opposition, it is inevitable that 
co-operatives will grow and reach out 
into more and more areas of the 
economic life of Canada, and all other 
free countries, where men have seen 
the possibilities of co-operation. 

At the 1954 Congress of the Co¬ 
operative Union of Canada in Winni¬ 
peg, the tendency of co-operatives to 
adopt the modern business techniques 
of centralized ownership and control 
was before the delegates on two prin¬ 
cipal occasions. The consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that in the rela¬ 
tions between local co-operatives and 
the federated, or other central units 
which they have set up, there should 
be persistent effort to secure all the 
advantages of the master-minded com¬ 


mercial corporation and, at the same 
time, retain all those values which 
come through membership participa¬ 
tion in government and control at the 
local level where people live. Surely a 
tremendous task requiring almost a 
superhuman type of leadership! Men 
are rare in the co-operative world, who 
combine in their one person the astute¬ 
ness and business acumen of the 
modern commercial world, and at the 
same time an acute awareness of, and 
motivation for, those considerations 
which encourage growth of personality 
and the development of true democ¬ 
racy in the affairs of the market place. 

Speaking at the banquet tendered 
by the Manitoba Federation of Agri¬ 
culture and Co-operation, Prof. W. B. 
Baker, chairman of the Saskatchewan 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
Rural Life, spoke eloquently and 
with penetrating force on the same 
question, from a somewhat different 
perspective. Professor Baker was con¬ 
cerned with the tendency to put things 
on the contractual level in our co¬ 
operatives, so that everything is 
governed by legal arrangements and 
rules. He called this working from the 
top down, a g esellschaft type of 
co-operative, where the emphasis is on 
efficiency and results. He pleaded, in 
addition, for careful building into the 
co-operative structure of our Canadian 
life, of those values of rank and file 
people that are the product of com¬ 
munity consciousness, the elements of 
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association and mutual aid. This he 
called the g emeinschaft type. 

The emphasis on this subject at the 
Forty-fifth Co-operative Congress was 
not incidental. It was evidence of a 
deep sense of need. Men and women 
who are devoting their time, energy 
and money to building and manning 
the co-operatives of Canada and, I 
venture to say, of other areas of our 
world life, are repelled by the thought 
that all of their effort and sacrifice 
might result in a mere percentage of 
financial gain for today’s members of 
those co-operatives. They want some¬ 
thing more. They want to feel the 
pride of ownership. In the midst of a 
world economy more and more under 
the control of relatively small groups, 
certainly not always motivated by any 
sense of trusteeship for the world’s 
ordinary man, they have a growing 
feeling of strength and security in the 
possession of economic machinery, 
which they can themselves control and 
direct for the common good. They are 
determined to create economic arrange¬ 
ments that can be used to change our 
way of living. They have lost faith in 
the old dictum that competition is the 
life of trade. They have rejected the 
old tradition that the law of supply 
and demand will make all necessary 
and beneficial adjustments, if we only 
leave it alone. They feel that, in the 
principle of co-operation, we have one 
answer at least, and a good one, to the 
insistent and ever-mounting question 
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of the world’s unfed millions, “How 
can we get our share?” 

To this type of co-operator, and it is 
from them largely that the movement 
derives its dynamism, the fear is not 
that our co-operatives will become too 
big, or extend beyond the control of 
the ordinary man. They have before 
them many examples of large business 
co-operative undertakings handling 
many millions of dollars’ worth of goods 
each year and growing steadily, in 
which the democratic principle is con¬ 
stantly guarded. If they have any fears 
with respect to the future of co-opera¬ 
tion, it is that we shall be too slow in 
our development. Some of them fear 
that rank and file men and women, in 
great numbers, will fail to see the 
value and possibilities of the principles 
and practice of co-operation; and that 
in some unhappy crisis of our world 
economy, even the relatively steady¬ 
going people of Canada might turn 
their backs on a century or more of 


achievement, reject the principle of 
co-operation as being unsuitable be¬ 
cause of its voluntary nature, and take 
some violent course to secure what 
they regard as their just rights. 

To me, while this is a possibility, it 
seems much more likely that, in our 
democracies, there will be some 
effective curbs placed on the tendency 
toward centralization of wealth; and 
an increasing recognition of co-opera¬ 
tion as one of the basic elements in 
human life. With this recognition will 
come a widespread determination to 
apply it to more and more areas of our 
economy. To develop faith in the pos¬ 
sibilities of co-operation in more 
people, so that they come to feel that 
they are part of a nation-wide, in fact, 
an international movement, is to speed 
up the process. 

(Note: Norman F. Priestley is sec - 
retary of the Alberta Co-operative 
Union, Calgary.—ed.). V 


Sure, It’s a Farm 
In Ould Ireland 

Continued from page 7 

with a top dressing of phosphate and 
potash. The land is a light, sandy 
loam, and the average rainfall annually 
is about 36 inches, though rains of 
more than half-an-inch at once are a 
rarity. 

HE only crop threshed on the farm 
is oats and the grain is used to feed 
a flock of some 200 Leghorn hens. In 
some aspects of poultry production the 
average Irish farm seems to be far 
ahead of its Canadian counterpart. 
Over here the idea of free range for 
poultry has been accepted for decades. 
Until recently, free range was provided 
for laying flocks as well as for young 
birds. It is only in the last ten years 
that the idea of deep litter pens for 
laying stock have become widespread. 

These practices are fully borne out 
on the Hutchinson farm. A good 
quarter of a mile away from the build¬ 
ings, young poultry ramble freely in 
the pasture and soon learn to head for 
their shelter when it is time to be shut 
up at night. Apparently, losses to foxes 
and other animals never become an 
economic factor. The laying flock, how¬ 
ever are quartered in deep litter near 
the buildings. 

Until a year ago, the Hutchinsons 
were raising pigs, but when Sam be¬ 
gan his milk distribution business, this 
part of the farm program was dropped. 
Moreover, the new venture has been 
definitely more profitable than the old. 


The Hutchinsons’ entry into milk 
retailing, made in the face of strong 
competition, was true to a pattern of 
enterprise and experimentation that 
has always shown around the farm. 
Seventeen years ago, when there were 
less than 300 such machines in all of 
Ulster, Mr. Hutchinson bought a 
second-hand tractor, despite the 
neighbors’ protests that he would burn 
up the countryside. Today, Stan and 
Sam, in their late twenties, have never 
hitched up a horse. Mr. Hutchinson 
faced similar scoffing when he bought 
the first milking machine in the distinct. 
He is among the 20 per cent of Irish 
farmers who have hydro in their build¬ 
ings. Thus modern electrical appli¬ 
ances share a big, old-fashioned 
kitchen where coal (not peat) burns 
in the grate. Soon, a water pressure 
system is to be added to the comforts 
that make for good farm living. 

One disappointment in the Hutchin¬ 
son family has been that the two boys 
at home have never attended farm 
schools. The period when they might 
have been gaining such experience 
came during the second war, when 
schools and colleges in the north of 
Ireland were closed down and used as 
military establishments. For similar 
reasons they were robbed of experi¬ 
ence in Young Farmers’ Clubs, which 
are now quite strong in Ulster. 

But Stanley and Sam have made up 
for this deficiency by avidly reading 
everything pertaining to farming on 
which they could lay their hands. And 
the reading is followed by good round- 
family arguments, which are fre¬ 
quently noisy, -but never ill-natured. 




Sam Hutchinson holds a carton of tuberculin-tested milk beside the snappy 
truck, with which he supplies hundreds of Cookstown customers. 
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Its ALBERTA 
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Any time is fun time for the vaca¬ 
tioner in Alberta but September is 
a month you will never forget. With 
the peak of the visitor season past, 
traffic is lighter and you can enjoy 
the unspoiled beauty of the Cana¬ 
dian Rockies to the full. 


Foliage a riot of colour . . . Indian 
summer days and cool nights . . . 
good roads and excellent hotel and 
motel accommodation . . . these 


are but a few of the reasons why 


you will enjoy a September in 
Alberta . . . after the rush is over. 
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ALBERTA 


For free booklet and 
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to 35 years old, and must have Grade X education. 

Apply to: DIRECTOR OF NURSING, 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
^ WINNIPEG, Man. 


j MAGNETO AND DIESEL INJECTOR REPAIRS ■ 

I Don’t let diesel injector, magneto, generator nr \ 
- starter repairs delay your tractor work. Let us do 1 
vour repairs. We offer the fastest service, all work * 
* guaranteed. We are authorized service stations for ■ 
■ American Bosch. Eiseman and Wieo. Fairbanks I 
I Morse magnetos. Send replies direct to: I 

BROWN & MURRAY LIMITED 1 

. 237 FORT STREET WINNIPEG, MAN. ! 


There is no danger of a new enterprise 
being undertaken, or an old one being 
dropped, without first being well aired 
in family council. 

In a country where young men are 
looking abroad for better prospects, 
the Hutchinsons have done well to pro¬ 
vide a future for two of their sons. 

Looking across the neat hedgerows 
of the Hutchinson farm, to lush pas¬ 
tures supporting sleek cattle and to 
solid, well-kept buildings beyond, it 
is hard to realize that one is in a land 
once known for potato famines and 
mass migrations. 

And yet the Hutchinson farm is not 
a showplace. It is a fairly typical 
operation in any of the pleasant valleys 
that cut through four of the six coun¬ 
ties of Ulster. 

In grass and in good management, 
the Hutchinsons have found the 
answer to successful farming. 

(Note: Peter Hendry is a Winnipeg 
newspaper man, who, with his wife 
(who also writes, as Jean Shaw), is in 
Europe for several months and will 
write a series of articles about farms in 
different countries, for readers of The 
Country Guide— ed.) V 

Remember Back 

Continued from page 8 

to bloom again. And that she had as 
much right to bloom out in the spring 
as the apple trees did.” 

My mother thought that over for a 
long time, and then went on with 
the dress. I watched her finish and bite 
off the last thread. Then she stood up 
and held it to herself, and then she 
wrapped it back in the pink paper with 
the yellowed old pattern, and then she 
spoke to me again. 

“Bud,” my mother said, “I am go¬ 
ing to let you make the charge for 
making this dress . . .” 

“I'll only charge her one dollar,” I 
said. “Can I have it to buy me a reel 
for my fishing pole?” 

“You can have whatever you decide 
to charge,” my mother said. “But don’t 
be too quick about making up your 
mind on how much to charge. You can 
fish as you go down the creek to take 
it in the morning. It is such a good 
time to think while you fish, and then 
you can decide how much to charge. 
Just remember back as far as you can 
and consider all things.” 

N EXT morning I got up early and 
turned rocks and found me a 
tobacco can full of crickets, and I 
took my fishing pole, and the pink 
package and went off down the sun¬ 
shiny spring road. 

I stopped once to try the fish. I 
knew the best place "where the roots 
of a big old sycamore tree bowed up 
dry and mossy, close to a deep hole 
where the flecks of foam circled and 
floated just below a big rock in the 
creek. I put on a cricket and tossed 
it out. 

Then I waited. I waited for the 
nibble and the little jerk that sends the 
tingle back into your body and makes 
you shiver, but there was no nibble 
and no jerk. 

I waited a while longer and then 
wound up and tossed out again and 
waited. 

And like my mother had said, when 
fish don’t disturb you, it makes you set 
your eyes on something and study and 
remember and consider. 

I wondered why my mother had 
told me, “Consider the matter and 
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vamcouv 


Most people prefer them for pickling . . . 
better, and cost less because they're made 
by the largest exclusive vinegar manu¬ 
facturers in Canada. Take a tip from the 
experts—buy 

"the best tor less" 


In Bulk, Bottles 


and Jars 


W hen Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


END YOUR WORRIES ABOUT 

The RIGHT Laxative 

for Your Child 


Always give 

CASTORIA 

a safe laxative made 
^especially for babies and children 

Contains no harsh drugs—no phenolphtha- 
lein, no eascara, no castor oil, no epsom salts. 
Won’t upset your child—won’t cause grip¬ 
ing, or diarrhea, which harsh adult laxatives 
may do. Mild Castoria works gently, safely 
—gives the thorough, natural-like relief a 
baby or child needs. 

Extra-mild Castoria is liquid—easily swal¬ 
lowed. No chewing, no gagging, no upset, 
as with hard-to-swallow pills or tablets. 
And, because it’s a liquid, Castoria permits 
exact dosage. 

Children enjoy taking it —Castoria is so 
pleasant-tasting, youngsters lick the spoon. 
Get a bottle now. 

CASTORIA 

For 86 Years the Most Trusted Name in Laxatives 









^ Not a powder! Not a grind! But millions 
of tiny "FLAVOR BUDS" of i^al coffee . .. 
ready to burst instantly into that famous 

MAXWELL HOUSE FLAVOR! 


It’s the only coffee of its kind in the world 
. . . as quick to fix as old-style “instants” 
but tastes so different ... so rich and full 
flavored. 

100% PURE COFFEE- 

NO FILLER ADDED 

This superb, roaster-fresh coffee is actually 
brewed for you in the spotless Maxwell 
House kitchens. When it reaches peak 
perfection the water is removed — leaving 
behind the miracle “Flavor Buds”. You 
just add hot water. They burst instantly 
into rich, delicious coffee. 


See how the “Flavor Buds” 
“Come to Life" in your cup! 

MAGNIFIED VIEW of “Flavor 
Buds” at the instant hot water 
is added. See how they release 
famous Maxwell House flavor. 



SAVES YOU MONEY, TOO! 

Two ounces of Instant Maxwell 
House make about as many 
cups as a pound of ordinary 
coffee — yet save you at least 
one-third of the cost. 


IM-564 


, nda nt MAXWELL HOUSE 

... the only instant coffee with that 
“Good to the Last Drop”flavor -{tty 
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make your own charge for the dress.” 

I wondered about that, and while I 
wondered, I pulled up my breeches 
legs for it was warm, and I noticed 
the scar on my leg. I couldn’t remem¬ 
ber how long it had been since I had 
noticed the old scar, but it was there. 

And it caused me to remember back. 
It caused me to remember back ten 
years, and that made me remember 
what my mother had said about old 
Mrs. Pemberton, and how ten years 
ago her nerve and her eyes were good, 
and she could have made her own 
dress. 

And it was plain now. The old scar 
brought it back. Why I could see old 
Mrs. Pemberton ten years ago. 

I could see her come running in 
answer to a call from my mother. I 
could see her with a needle and some 
white thread, and I could see how 
steady was her nerve and how good 
her eyes when she took the five 
stitches to sew back the gash I had 
made in my leg with the axe. 

I shoved my breeches leg back down \ 
and got up and wound up my fishing 
line. I knew now that I had decided 
on the charge for the spring dress. 

I started down the road to take the 
dress to old Mrs. Pemberton. At first, 

I strolled slowly, but something prod¬ 
ded me from inside, and before I 
knew it, I was loping down the road. 

When I got there, old Mrs. Pember¬ 
ton was in the garden- with a hoe, and 
an apron pocket full of some kind of j 
seeds. I handed her the pink package. 
She took it and kind of hugged it to j 
her heart, and then she spoke: 

“How much do I owe your ma for 
makin’ it?” she said. 

With the feeling in my throat and 
the scar on my leg, and the memories 
of ten years before so plain, I knew 
I’d have to say it quick and fast. 

“Nothin’,” I said. 

“But I don't expect her to make me 
a dress for nothin’,” Mrs. Pemberton 
said: 

“It ain’t exactly for nothin’,” I said. 
“We . . . well . . . we’re just kind of 
gettin’ around to payin’ you back for 
some stitchin’ you done for us one 
time . . .” 

# 

Mrs. Pemberton appeared not to 
remember instantly, and my throat 
kind of choked up, and I couldn’t say 
no more words, but I just eased up my 
breeches leg to show her the scar, and 
she started to rub my head with her 
shaky hand, but I ran. I turned and 
grabbed my old willow fishing pole 
and ran back up the road. 

I DIDN’T see Mrs. Pemberton again 
until the next day, which was Sun¬ 
day. Then I saw her. She was standing 
with my mother. I thought they had 
the most curious kind of light in their 
faces, and old Mrs. Pemberton stood 
straight and proud as any blossom that 
ever an apple tree put out, and I saw 
the high, fluffy ruffles across the shoul¬ 
ders of her bright calico dress, and 
she was holding the songbook with 
my mother. But really they did not 
have to read the words of the song, 
and Mrs. Pemberton’s eyes were not 
bothering her now, for the song was 
kind of familiar, and I thought it was 
pretty to hear old Mrs. Pemberton and 
my mother coming over the ringing 
words: 

“When I wake with the blest, 

In the mansions of rest. 

Will there be any stars in my 
crown? . . .” 
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Cheese Casserole 
5 eggs- 

pepper and salt 

to taste. 

1 cup of grated 
cheese tight 
ly packed. 

14 Paulin's F>eer- 
less Cream 
Sodas (un¬ 
salted). 

„ of milk. 


gs. add pepper, 
cheese, stir well- 
Crackers into fine 
add to mixture, 
ing milk. Mix and 

buttered casserole. 

.erole in a dish with 
come part way up 
in moderately hot 
degrees F. for ap- 
eiy 40 minutes. 


Manufacturers 
of biscuits 
and confections 
for more than 
75 years. 

YOU CAN TASTE THE DIFFERENCE 
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woman 


There has never been a time in human 
history when so much cold, calculated, callous 
planning has been devoted to the destruction 
and degradation of human life; yet never has 
there been a time when so many people in so 
many parts of the ivorld have given an affirm¬ 
ative answer to the fundamental question 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Hugh L. Keenleyside, Director, 

UN Technical Assistance Administration, 
at Canadian Welfare Council dinner. 


F OR a few moments and all too briefly, we 
had glimpses of rural life scenes, vastly dif¬ 
ferent from any found in the western world. 
We heard a number of personal experiences in 
significant work at the “village level” which illus¬ 
trated something of the range and complexity of 
problems facing those who have set themselves to 
practical tasks raising the standard of living for 
millions of people, living in the under-developed 
and under-privileged countries of the world. 

The word-scenes painted and the experiences 
related were all the more vivid and arresting be¬ 
cause they were told by natives of countries on 
the other side of the world: India, Pakistan, Iran, 
Iraq, Egypt, Turkey, Burma, Malaya—and closer 
to our side: Brazil, Jamaica and the Philippines. 
Though the speakers varied in color of skin 
and in accents of speech, they uniformly spoke 
eloquently in beautifully chosen English words. 
They were without exception “leaders” in their 
homeland and many carried responsibilities of high 
administration positions in government or other 
social welfare organizations. 

They were united in interest on the subject of 
Rural Programs, both in a small study group—one 
of 20 such groups at the Conference—and in panel 
discussions later. Rightly so too—because in many 
of their countries the rural portion of the popula¬ 
tion runs as high as 80 per cent of the whole; 
hunger, disease, insufficient land for production 
purposes and pressure of population upon available 
food resources presents almost overwhelming prob¬ 
lems. Illiteracy running as high as 90 per cent 
among the rural population in some areas inten¬ 
sifies the problem. 

“Rural programs in under-developed areas have 
a special significance. We are not working on the 
fringes of life-problems. We are getting down to 
rock bottom, to basic elements of our advance,” 
said S. K. Dey, Development Commissioner for 
West Bengal, India. 

“Nothing but the multiple-purpose program will 
do, integral and well co-ordinated. It must go right 
across the board and include: sanitation, health, 
education, agriculture, economic projects, com¬ 
munity projects and citizenship. In villages, the 
problem attacked first, may vary. In one it might 
be malarial control, in another the building of a 
rudimentary road or as in some instances moving 
people off their land to permit some technical 
improvement. 

“In the many and pressing problems of living, 
we have need for a general practitioner rather than 
the specialist or the team of experts. The villager 
must be approached and dealt with as a ‘whole’ 
man, if we are to gain his understanding and co¬ 
operation and so raise the standards of living for 
all.” 

Mr. Dey told of an agricultural agent going to 
talk to a villager about a new simple type of a 
plow. He described its use and benefits to the man, 
how it would lighten his work and help him pro¬ 
duce bigger crops. He talked for over an hour, 
pausing frequently to say, “you understand what 
I am telling you?” The villager regarded him seri¬ 
ously, nodding occasionally but saying nothing. 
Finally the agent bade him take the plow and use 
it. Only when he had quite finished talking did 
the other speak: “But my child is sick, he is very 
sick with diarrhea. My wife and I are afraid that 


Welfare and agricultural workers com¬ 
bine forces for attack on problems in 
under-developed countries with a uni¬ 
fied program at the village level 

by AMY J. ROE 

he will die. What should we do?” Disappointed 
and impatient that the long lesson had been lost, 
the agent replied: “I don’t know. That’s health, you 
will have to ask someone else to tell you.” That 
agent, because he failed to get the kind of help 
needed “lost face” in the village and was not sent 
back there to work. 

A ND so in the East has emerged a new figure— 
the rural social welfare worker who functions as 
a liaison agent between the villagers and those who 
come to urge better sanitation, the establishment 
of schools, child care and health classes, cleaner 
and better houses, better roads, farming methods, 
co-operatives to finance and set up local industries, 
etc. 

With an eloquent gesture, as if holding a large 
globular object, a nut or shell in his hands, Mr. 
Dey continued: “The more restricted a problem 
is to a center, the more necessary it is to have it 
burst out of the shell which encloses it. You may 
exert periphery pressure and break the shell, or 
radial pressure—working from the natural core or 
center outward to an unfoldment of varied and 
numerous plans of village life improvement. We 
use the latter method.” 

From Egypt came M. M. Shalaby, who had 
graduated in economics from university in Cairo 
and taken advanced studies in social work at 
Columbia and New York Universities. He referred to 
two schools of new-type in Fundamental Education, 
set up by UNESCO, a special agency of United 
Nations; one school for the Arab states at Sirs-El- 
Layyan, Egypt, and another for Latin America in 
Mexico. He carried with him a little booklet con¬ 
taining the story of Rural Social Centers in Egypt, 
a paper prepared by Dr. Ahmed Hussin, former 
minister of social affairs and Egyptian ambassador 
to the U.S. The social centers projects in rural 
areas were first laid down in 1941. At time of 
reporting, they numbered 136, distributed in all 
districts and served one and a quarter million of 
the inhabitants. 

At first there was some confusion with emphasis 
being placed first on health, then upon agriculture, 
next on co-operatives and then education. The 
parents of one village were fined for not sending 
their children to school, as school attendance is 
compulsory under new laws. Enquiry revealed that 
the children of that village had to travel two miles 
to school and had adopted the practice of playing 
in the fields rather than going to classrooms. Under 
direction the village secured a school of its own 
within a year and a half of the action taken. The 
problems of the villages are related and the work 
of one center is stimulating to others. 

A tall, dark man from Trinidad wisely pointed 
out that “In every village there are just a few men 
—capable of being leaders in any reform. If at any 
given time a group of specialists or a team of 
experts arrive to set up a project, they still have to 
wait upon those few leaders to win support and 
sympathy of the villagers.” In one case, the health 
workers arrived first and looked about. “Flies! flies 
everywhere! You will have to get rid of the flies 
before your people die of malaria,” they told the 
villagers. Looking further they observed piles of 
manure in yards. “Get rid of the manure and you’ll 
get rid of flies,” they said. So the villagers heaped 
the manure into baskets and with considerable 
labor dumped it into the river, where it was carried 
out to sea. Then the agricultural men arrived and 
asked: “Where is the manure from your cattle. You 
should spread it on your fields in order to have 
better and bigger crops.” And so, he concluded, 


there is apt to be confusion in the minds of many 
of the people who have so much to learn. Different 
authorities stress different points but social workers 
have to be aware of all the problems to be solved. 

P EOPLE in the under-developed countries need 
our sympathy and understanding was the claim 
of Mr. Farris, an American who had worked for 
some time with World Health Organization in 
Korea. “They are trying to compress into a five- 
year period a program which has taken 50 years 
to develop in the more advanced countries. Modern 
knowledge is too technical to be given directly to 
the people. No matter how willing or anxious a 
government may be to put in a program of reform, 
teachers must be found and the work simplified. 
Most of the reforms have to start at the village 
level.” 

During a five-member panel discussion on How 
to Develop Leadership For Self-Help, Dr. Cathe¬ 
rine Kendall, U.S.A., in the chair, remarked: “As I 
have observed this meeting for the past week, it 
seems to me that it has been the social workers’ 
first baptism in agriculture. The process is perhaps 
logical in certain places but it is not the pattern 
of experience set in Canada, the United States or 
in the countries of western Europe. I doubt if the 
altered status would be welcomed there.” 

To which a director of Food and Agriculture 
Organization, F. F. Linnger, replied: “What we 
are now seeing is a concentration in development. 
As social workers, you are viewing a unified pro¬ 
gram not only of the economic and social forces but 
also of food production. United Nations must work 
through the government of any country and the 
tasks must be unified. We might regard this as a 
happy marriage between social work and agricul¬ 
ture. Great care must be taken in the selection of 
those who train for the work. A worker can’t just 
teach. He has to feel his way and bridge the gaps.” 

H AVING purposely started in the middle, select¬ 
ing -first those items which are of special 
interest to rural readers, we now go back to the 
beginning: the occasion and the purpose of the 
meeting. 

The International Conference on Social Work 
held its seventh general meeting in Toronto, June 
27 to July 4. Some 2,000 delegates, visitors and 
observers were present from 41 countries. The 
previous meeting was held in Madras, India, two 
years ago. The next will be held in Munich, Ger¬ 
many, in 1956, and the 1958 meeting is planned 
to be held in Japan. 

The theme of this year’s Conference was Self- 
Help and Co-operative Action. By early fall, the 
theme of the eighth conference will be announced. 

The purpose of the conference is to provide a 
forum for discussion of social work throughout the 
world, to note progress and changing develop¬ 
ments. In welcoming the delegates in the name of 
the government and the people of Canada, Hon. 
Lester B. Pearson, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, said: “We must not forget that well over 
one-half of the people of the world today live 
under conditions of poverty, illiteracy and under¬ 
development . . . only occasionally when we catch 
a fleeting glimpse of the hard facts of life on the 
continents of Africa, Latin America and Asia do 
we become aware that for the majority of its in¬ 
habitants, this earth is hazardous and forbidding.” 

The setting up of the United Nations Organization 
resulted from co-operative action of the more for¬ 
tunate nations in the free world to aid the less 
privileged people. There are obligations of self-help 
and social and economic justice resting upon these 
countries for whom the UN programs have been 
established. These obligations rest heavily on the 
governments of the less-developed which have 
accepted them. 

“Uncertainty about the future courses of the 
peoples of the less-developed areas,” said Mr. 
Pearson, “is one of the most explosive factors in 
the cold war, a struggle ( Please turn to page 48) 
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For garden fresh foods all winter long store the garden 
surplus in your food freezer. An understanding of the 
principles involved and proper methods of applying 
them ensures good results 


by LILLIAN VIGRASS 


FRUITS and 

VEGETABLES 


F REEZING has become one of the better 
known methods of preserving fresh perishable 
foods. It is a safe, simple and easy method 
of preserving the surplus from garden and orchard, 
of keeping fresh in-season fruits purchased when 
least expensive and of storing meat. 

Freezing holds the color, texture and garden- 
fresh qualities. It maintains high standards in flavor 
of fish and fresh meat. It retains most of the health¬ 
giving vitamins, minerals and other nutrients found 
in fresh food. With so little cooking involved, the 
discomfort of working in a kitchen on hot summer 
days is reduced. Once the initial cost of purchasing 
a food freezer is met it is a relatively inexpensive 
method of preserving. The rent of a locker is not 
high for the services rendered. 

To make the most of the freezer or locker space, 
a “plan of freezing” is essential. Plan a program in 
which the freezer is almost full the year round 
rather than having it crowded with immense quan¬ 
tities of food once or twice a year with unused 
space the remainder of the time. 

It would be foolish to freeze all the surplus from 
a bumper crop of peas, corn, raspberries or other 
fruit and leave space for little else for months to 
come. A whole carcass of beef frozen and stored in 
the home freezer at one time would throw out the 
whole freezing program. If you haven’t locker space 


for at least part of the overflow, 
an arrangement might be made 
with the neighbors or local 
butcher to trade part of it now 
for fresh meat to be frozen later 
on. 

The freezer manufacturer will 
supply you with an estimate of 
the amount of food the unit will hold. Divide this 
amount by the number of varieties of fruits and 
vegetables and the meat you intend to store at one 
time. Then as the amount of stored fresh foods 
decreases cooked foods can be prepared during the 
cooler winter weather and stored. 

In your plan of fruit and vegetable storage include 
only those that freeze well. This includes most of 
the garden vegetables and berries, and ripe fruits. 
Salad vegetables — lettuce, cabbage, tomatoes, 
cucumbers—are not freezable. Apples lose flavor and 
color. It is not wise, unless you have an immense 
freezer, to include root vegetables, tomato juice or 
corn that has been cut from the cob. They can be 
stored as well in cellar or jars. 

I T is a poor policy to keep any food in the freezer 
longer than a year. Although fruits and vege¬ 
tables may keep longer a new crop will be ready 
and the space will be needed for the fresher-flavored 
foods. Meats will keep from one month for sliced 
bacon to nine to twelve months for beef, lamb and 
veal depending on the amount of fat—fat becomes 
rancid fairly quickly even when stored at zero de¬ 
grees. Cooked foods, in general, keep only a few 
months without loss of flavor. 

Preservation by freezing is dependent on the 
fact that the low temperatures inactivate the 
enzymes and microorganisms found in all fresh 
foods. At ordinary temperatures these factors 
cause changes in flavor, color, texture and 
odor, putrefaction and decay. At a temperature 
of zero to five degrees Fahrenheit they are 
completely dormant and the foods remain un¬ 
changed. If this inactivation is to be complete 
throughout the storage period there are six main 
factors that must be considered in the prepara¬ 
tion of the food. 

“If there is any one factor more important 
than any other in achieving high-quality frozen 
foods, maturity leads the list,” according to Dr. 
A. L. Shewfelt, Head of Fruit and Vegetable 
Products, Dominion Experimental Station at 
Morden. Immature fruits and vegetables mean 
a loss in quantity as well as quality and the 
food, when served, will probably be very soft 
and without much flavor. Overmaturity means 
tough, hard, stringy or fibrous and a less tasty 
product. For best results select fruits and vege- 


Top: Cold running water 
cools the vegetables quickly 
a ii d thoroughly. Right: 
Two kettles of boiling 
water ensure correct timing 
when blanching vegetables 
for freezing. 


tables that are tender, succulent and just right for 
immediate table use. 

Some varieties of fruits and vegetables do not 
freeze well. A poor freezing variety, in spite of care 
in selection and handling, gives disappointing re¬ 
sults. Tests are continuously being conducted by 
provincial and federal departments of agriculture 
and by freezer-suppliers to determine the best types 
for freezing. Lists of these are, or soon will be, 
available. Watch for these published lists. 

Speed in handling is essential as most vegetables 
and some fruits lose quality very quickly after har¬ 
vesting. Vegetables should be frozen within a few 
hours of the time they are picked. They must defi¬ 
nitely be preserved the same day. Immediate atten¬ 
tion is necessary too, for strawberries, raspberries, 
wild berries and fully ripe fruit. 

Vegetables and fruits for freezing should be pre¬ 
pared as for table use. Choose those of high quality 


Top: For a dry pack mix the sugar well into the 
fruit before packaging. Bottom: For a syrup pack 
cover fruit with syrup leaving a half inch headspace. 

—the frozen product is never better than the original. 
Wash them thoroughly, discard any inferior parts 
and, where necessary, cut into serving-size pieces. 
If delay in freezing is unavoidable, store the fruit 
or vegetable in the refrigerator or pack it in cracked 
ice. Clean water, clean utensils and clean hands are 
necessary for foods are not sterilized by freezing. 
Contact with microorganisms should be kept at a 
minimum. 

All vegetables must be blanched before freezing. 
Scalding kills the chemical enzymes in the vege¬ 
tables which cause loss in quality during storage. 
Blanching also deepens the natural color, partially 
sterilizes and makes the food softer for packing. 

Blanching is done by placing a small amount of 
vegetable in a wire basket or cheesecloth bag in 
boiling water for a specified length of time. The use 
of a large quantity of water placed over high heat 
ensures a quick return to the boiling point after the 
vegetables are added. 

A second, and more certain method—the method 
advised by Dr. Shewfelt, is to use two kettles of 
boiling water. The vegetables are immersed in the 
smaller kettle of water for 15 seconds, then trans¬ 
ferred to the second. This shortens the time in 
which the vegetables stay in the water just below 
the boiling point. 
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THE FINEST, 
MOST ECONOMICAL 

OIL FLOOR 
FURNACE 


EVER BUILT! 



Q/tak# 

270 


BETTER 10 WAYS 

1 LOW FIRST COST . . . LOW 

* OPERATING COSTI 

2 FUEL-SAVING AUTOMATIC 

* "AIR-FEED"! 


3 FAMOUS QUAKER "SMOKE- 
LESS" BURNERI 

4 NO BASEMENT OR AIR DUCTS 
* NEEDED! EASILY INSTALLED. 

5 AUTOMATIC CONTROL FOR 
POSITIVE SAFETY! 


A 50,000 BTU OUTPUT HEATS 

* UP TO 5 ROOMSI 

7 EASIEST-TO-SERVICE OIL FUR- 

* NACE MADE! 

fi ALL-WELDED BURNER AND 

* COMBUSTION CHAMBER! 

O MADE OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
HEAVY GAUGE STEEL! 


10 FULLY AUTOMATIC WALL 
* THERMOSTAT (optional)! 



GET FREE HEAT ONE WEEK IN 


FOUR WITH A QUAKER OIL 
HEATER. The only heaters that ac¬ 
tually pay for themselves with the 
fuel they save. Write for full infor¬ 
mation and name of your dealer. 


QUAKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
MODERN SALES LIMITED 
Sales Agent • Suite 606 
159 Bay St. • Toronto, Ont. 

Please send me literature and name 
of my nearest Quaker dealer. 

Name_ 


Address- 
City_ 


_Prov.. 


«■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


The length of time required for 
blanching depends chiefly on the size 
of the pieces. Peas require two min¬ 
utes, large cobs of corn take eleven 
minutes. Blanching time is counted 
only from the time the water in which 
the vegetables are immersed begins to 
boil. 

Immediately after blanching the 
vegetables must be thoroughly cooled 
in plenty of cold running water. If 
running water is not available, add ice 
to a large container of ice-cold water. 
Leave the blanched food in the cold 
water for a time equal to the blanch¬ 
ing time. Drain well before packaging. 

Off-flavor in frozen food is usually 
caused by improper blanching. The 
action of the enzymes that have not 
been entirely inactivated gives a defi¬ 
nite musty flavor and an offensive odor 
to food. Underblanching causes the 
vegetables to become tough and to lose 
color and vitamins. Overblanching 
gives an insipid taste to the food and 
will usually result in a loss of vitamins 
and minerals. 

F RUITS do not need blanching. 

They are more tasty and have a 
better texture if they are frozen with 
sugar added. The sugar may be in the 
form of a syrup with sufficient added 
to cover the fruit in the carton or the 
fruit may be mixed with dry sugar 
before it is packed. Follow the instruc¬ 
tions given by your department of 
agriculture or the freezer manufacturer 
for either method. Experimentation 
will tell you which your family likes 
best. 

The sugar-syrup method is a neces¬ 
sity for fruits which brown readily 
when in contact with air. If the brown¬ 
ing is too great, ascorbic acid (vitamin 
C) may be added to the syrup to 
remove oxygen present in it. The 
ascorbic acid is available at any drug 
store and at some grocery stores. For 
the amount to use follow the instruc¬ 
tions on the wrapper. A quarter tea¬ 
spoon per pound is usually recom¬ 
mended. 

The strength of the sugar syrup 
used depends partly on personal 
preference. The lightest syrup that can 
be used with good results contains 25 
to 30 per cent sugar and is made by 
adding one cup sugar to three cups 
of water. In some cases a medium 
syrup gives better flavor and texture 
but heavy syrups mask the flavor of 
the fruit. 

For fruits that taste better when 
they are sliced or crushed and mixed 
with dry sugar the usual proportions 
are one pound of sugar to five or six 
pounds of fruit. More sugar may be 
used if desired but this is sufficient to 
protect the fruit flavor. A rubber 
spatula is a handy tool to use for 
mixing. 

Packaging in the main determines 
the possible storage time. All foods to 
be frozen must be sealed in moisture- 
vapor-proof containers or wrappings. 
If air is allowed to enter into the 
carton or package oxidation and spoil¬ 
age will take place in a short time. 
When moisture escapes the product 
becomes dry, hard and inedible. 

There are many opinions as to the 
“best” in freezer cartons and wrap¬ 
pings. In fruit and vegetable storage 
the trend is toward the cup-type of 
heavily waxed or glassine-lined card¬ 
board container similar to the carton- 
tvpe of ice cream container. It may be 
circular or rectangular, with straight 
(Please turn to page 46) 


''Oh so beautifully soft” are the new Purex tissues ... so firm 
and strong ... so gentle and kind to the skin they’re perfect for 
baby, and grown-ups too. Here is everything you look for in 
toilet tissue, brought to you at no extra cost! 

Now you can choose from two kinds of Purex—single and 2-ply. 
For facial soft single ply, reach for the new, improved PUREX 
in the blue and green label. For the ultimate in bathroom luxury 
at only a few cents more, look for SUPER PUREX in the new 
white label. 



SO SOFT. ..so safe 





fitC/o/~Soft fissU# 


TWO A/£W /AfP&Ol/TD 77SSl/£$ 


THERE'S A DIFFERENCE . . . 

between the brand you put on y our livestock and the brand an advertiser puts 
on his product. A livestock brand signifies ownership only. A product brand 
signifies not only ownership but quality as well. The reputation of the manu¬ 
facturer will suffer if his branded product fails to give the consumer satis¬ 
faction. As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 
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’-fieslt foiit Pies 

make delicious eating throughout the harvest season 


Gasiel Gamp Gcck'mc 


by MILDRED KING 



For special occasions there is no dessert like a fresh berry pie. 


T HERE are two considerations in 
the successful making of fresh 
fruit pies. The crust, whether it 
is a one or two-crust pie, must be 
tender, light, flaky and evenly 
browned; the filling, pleasantly juicy, 
yet neither “runny” nor too solid. 

A soggy undercrust, probably be¬ 
cause of the juicy filling, is the most 
common difficulty in fruit pie making. 
If it is your trouble, check first on the 
baking temperature. At the beginning 
of the baking period the temperature 
must be high enough to set the crust 
before the juices begin to form. The 
baking is then continued at a tempera¬ 
ture that will brown the crust even 
as it cooks the filling. 

The recipe used for making the 
pastry may also affect the sogginess of 
the crust, as will the incorrect cooling 
of the baked pie. Place the pie, as 
you take it from the oven, on a cake or 
similar rack, that allows the air to 
circulate on all sides. This cuts down 
on the amount of steam that forms on 
the lower crust. 

A small amount of thickening is a 
must in a fresh fruit pie. Flour, corn¬ 
starch or minute tapioca may be used. 
Even very fine dry bread crumbs will 
thicken the juices to a syrupy con¬ 
sistency that is just right for fruit pie. 

If the juices seem determined to 
run out into the oven despite all your 
efforts it may be that the final baking 
temperature is too high. Try cooking 
the pie for the first ten minutes at 
450° F. then place it higher in the 
oven, reduce the temperature to 350° 
F. and continue cooking until the fruit 
is tender and the crust brown, about 
40 to 45 minutes in all. 


Peaches-and-Cream Pie 

6 ripe peaches Vi c. flour 
1 9 -inch unbaked V 2 tsp. cinnamon 
pie shell 1 c. sour cream 

V 2 c. sugar 

Peel, halve and stone peaches. Place in 
pie shell, cut side up. Do not overlap 
more than necessary. Mix sugar, flour and 
cinnamon; sprinkle evenly over peaches. 
Pour cream over all. Combine another 2 
T. sugar and V 2 tsp. cinnamon, sprinkle 
over cream. Bake at 450° F. for 10 
minutes, then 350° F. for 30 minutes. 


Blueberry, Blackberry, or 
Raspberry Pie 

2% to 3 c. berries Pastry for 2-crust 
V 2 c. sugar pie 

2 T. flour Va tsp. salt 

Pick over and wash berries. Mix with 
sugar, salt and flour. Line pie plate with 
pastry. Fill with prepared berries. Cover 
with second crust or lattice-work top. 
Bake at 450° F. for 10 minutes. Reduce 
temperature to 350° F. and cook until 
tender (30 minutes more). 

Rhubarb Custard Pie 

1 c. sugar 2 c. raw cubed 

2 T. flour ' rhubarb 

2 T. melted butter Pastry for 1 crust 
2 eggs \ 

Mix flour and sugar, add melted butter 
and beaten egg yolks, then rhubarb. Pour 
into plate lined with pastry. Bake at 
450° F. for 10 minutes then 350° F. for 
30 minutes. Make meringue of egg white. 
Spread over cooled pie. Bake until lightly 
browned. 


Berry Cream Pie 


V 2 . c. sugar 
Vs tsp. salt 
6 T. flour 

2 c. scalded milk 

3 eggs 


1 tsp. vanilla 

2 c. blackberries 
or strawberries 
or raspberries 

1 baked pie shell 


Make a cream filling by mixing half the 
sugar with the flour and salt. Add scalded 
milk, stirring continually. Cook over boil¬ 
ing water 15 minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Beat 1 whole egg and 2 egg yolks. Re¬ 
move mixture from heat and stir in egg 
yolk mixture. Cook 5 minutes longer. Beat 
egg whites; add Vi c. sugar and beat until 
stiff. Fold into cream mixture. Add flavor¬ 
ing. Chill. Wash berries and chill. About 
1 hour before serving time pour creamed 
mixture into pie crust. Spread with 
halved, sliced or slightly crushed berries. 
Chill. Spread with whipped cream just be¬ 
fore serving. Garnish with halved berries. 


Deep-Dish Cherry Pie 

4 c. pitted sour % c. sugar 
cherries Vs tsp. salt 

1 T. flour Pastry for 1 crust 

Mix cherries, sugar, salt and flour. Fill 
a deep pie plate so that the fruit is 
heaped slightly above the top. Moisten 
rim of plate with water. Place the pastry, 
rolled to Vs inch thickness, over the plate 
of cherries. Trim the edges leaving a half¬ 
inch border that extends beyond the rim 
of the plate. Turn the border under, mak¬ 
ing a rim of double thickness. Press to 
moistened edge of plate with tines of a 
fork. Bake at 425° F. for 35 to 45 
minutes. 


T HERE is something different and 
refreshing about a camp meal 
... if the cook knows how. And 
why not? With a few of these “fool¬ 
proof” wrinkles for outdoor cooking 
of the common stand-by foods anyone 
can assume the important role of chief 
chef and be the most popular person 
at the camp. 

Let’s start with the coffee. It 
shouldn’t be wasted nowadays. Before 
you leave home measure out the right 
amount for each meal in camp ... a 
tablespoon for each two cups. Sew the 
measured quantities up in individual 
cloth bags. Make the bags oversize 
because coffee swells in water. At 
camp, drop one bag in the correct 
quantity of water. This saves waste. 
To keep the coffee from boiling over 
lay three green twigs, pencil size, 
across the top of the pot. The coffee 
may boil up until it touches the twigs 
but it will not spill over the fire. 

To make good tea you need a pot 
with a tight lid. One teaspoonful of 
tea does for two cups of water. You 
can have the tea made up into indi¬ 
vidual bags also, restaurant style. 
Bring the water to a boil first, drop in 
the bags, cover the pot, and set off 
the fire to steep for from three to five 
minutes, depending on how strong 
you require it. If you make the tea in 
a regular coffee pot, stuff the spout 
full of leaves or grass while it steeps. 
Preserve that “Oo, it’s good!” flavor. 

“Bacon and eggs” is the popular 
camp breakfast but many cooks spoil 
this meal with too hot a fire. Cook 
over coals, not flames. Use slab bacon 
since the sliced pieces easily mold in 
camp. When cooking, turn the pieces 
often, don’t burn one side and then 
underdo the other in the hope there 
will be some properly cooked bacon 
somewhere in the piece. Lay the 


cooked pieces over slender twigs while 
you do the eggs. That way the grease 
drains off and improves the bacon. 

Sort your potatoes at home and 
take one size to camp, then they will 
all cook through at the same time. 
Put peeled potatoes in water immed¬ 
iately to prevent them turning color. 
Boil moderately fast for about thirty 
minutes. Don’t forget to add the salt. 

If you want warm potatoes await¬ 
ing you after a late hike, the best plan 
is to bake them in a pail of sand. Fill 
an old pail with damp sand and bury 
the potatoes in it so that they neither 
touch each other nor the side of the 
pail. Cook over a slow fire for a full 
eighty or ninety minutes. The sand 
will keep the potatoes warm a long 
time. 

And while we are on the subject 
of potatoes ... if you run out of 
grease and want to fry something rub 
a slice of raw potato over the bottom 
of the frying pan. 

Cook fish as soon as possible after 
catching. Fish taken from stagnant 
water should be scalded half a minute 
before scaling to remove the flat 
muddy taste. 

Dried fruits are always popular 
camp fare. Cook dried apples, peaches 
or apricots over a slow fire, stewing 
them gently for about an hour. Add a 
little sugar and a pinch of salt. Prunes 
require an hour to cook also but need 
no sugar. Stewed fruit for breakfast 
should be started the night before. 
Soak it in cold water all night, then a 
short time over the fire next morning 
does the trick. 

Careful planning for outdoor cook¬ 
ing before you leave home will save 
you many a headache in camp; save 
dollars, save time, save meals, and 
save your reputation as a cook. 
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W HEN the family travels by car, 
it is a good plan to have a 
few game ideas ready for use. 
It helps to offset tedium and possible 
boredom and affords opportunity for 
many a good laugh. They will be 
helpful in camp, too, to quieten young 
active people after strenuous and pos¬ 
sibly exciting play. 

Before leaving home invest in a 
few penny pads and pencils for each 
member of the family. They will 
occupy little space and can be tucked 
into one of the car pockets. 

Safety Recording —this game teaches 
each one to be observant and may 
have lasting good effects in observing 
safety rules and practices. The idea 
is that every member of the family 
must keep his eyes open for any care¬ 
less unsafe driving seen en route— 
and then make a note of it with no 
word to the others. At the end of the 
trip, notes are compared, ways the 
un-safe acts might have been avoided 
are discussed, and small and appro¬ 
priate reward offered to the person 
who showed himself to be most safety- 
minded. 


In the Travel Game, one player 
says: “In my bag I packed some 
shoes,” the next repeats and adds 
another article of clothing, the next 
another, and so on until the list is so 
long that it is difficult to remember 
all of the items. Anyone failing to 
name them all is eliminated. 

The Rhyming Game is fun on a 
trip, because incidents revelant to it 
may be used, as some one saying: 

“I think we’re travelling very fast,” 
another adding 

“Oh dear! I hope our tires will last” 
. . . and the next saying: 

“Our grand old car can’t be sur¬ 
passed” . . . and the next: 

“But still she has an awful past.” 

If at any time, a player fails to 
rhyme his sentence with the preced¬ 
ing ones, he is dropped from the 
game. 

Distance Game is played by one 
person picking an object far ahead on 
the highway and quickly telling how 
far away he thinks it is. The others 
give their estimates also and the dis¬ 
tance is checked on the speedometer 
to see who is the most accurate. 
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COUNTRYWOMAN HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Modern Rural Living" 


No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Housekeeping_25c 

Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care 
and repair of hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern 
reading and sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs and beetles, house¬ 
cleaning aids, etc., to mention only a part of the information contained in 
this splendid book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Kitchen Planning _25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, 
height of working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe 
storage, and other very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes 
closets, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 3—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Foods And Nutrition _ 25c 

What foods are necessary to secure the proper quantities of vitamins, 
calories, and minerals. Much useful information on canning and cooking. 
Useful menus and plans for meals. The above is just a part of the practical 
information contained in this book. Price only 25c postpaid. 


Fresh, flavorful jelly keeps summer at your house all year ’roiuid 


O NCE again the kitchen is over¬ 
flowing with the aroma of fresh 
fruits, syrups, spices, jams and 
jellies. For, whether you use native 
and garden fruits and berries or 
“store-bought” fruits, it is jelly-making 
time in every home. 

Jelly making isn't the time-consum¬ 
ing, tedious process it was once. With 
the use of packaged or bottled pectins 
now on the market, the home jelly 
maker is able to cut down on her jelly- 
making time. She can keep the flavor 
and color of the fresh fruit in every 
jar and, as well, get more jelly from 
the fruit at hand. 

Bland fruits, such as saskatoons and 
cherries, and very ripe fruits of any 
type may need additional acid if they 
are to jell. Lemon juice adds flavor 
and is easily used. 

Of course, the fruits that are high 
in pectin and acid need only sugar to 
make them into delicious wintertime 
jellies. Make them up while they are 
still slightly underripe if you would 
be sure they will jell. 

Red Currant Jelly 
2 qts. currants Sugar 
1 c. water 

Pick over and wash currants. Do not 
remove stems. Add water. Cover and 
simmer for 15 minutes. Put into jelly bag; 
drain overnight. Measure juice. Boil for 
5 minutes then add sugar—% c. sugar for 
each cup juice. Boil 3 minutes longer. 
Test for jelly. Pour into hot sterilized jelly 
glasses. Cover with melted paraffin. 

Raspberry and Red Currant Jelly 

4 qts. raspberries Sugar 

2 qts. currants 1 qt. water 

Wash currants; add water. Boil until 
juice from currants is extracted. Strain 
through jelly bag. Clean raspberries well. 
Mash, add 2 c. water and bring to boiling 
point. Cook until soft, slowly. Pour into 
jelly bag. Drain thoroughly. Measure 
juice. Bring to boil and for each cup of 
juice add % c. sugar. Boil briskly to jelly 
stage (5 minutes may be sufficient). 

Cherry Jelly 

3 c. juice 1 box powdered 

4 c. sugar pectin 

Juice 1 lemon 

Stem cherries (2V2 lbs., fully ripe). 
Crush thoroughly. Add V 2 c. water; bring 
to a boil and simmer, covered 10 minutes. 
Strain through jelly bag. Measure juice 
into large saucepan. Add lemon juice and 
pectin; stir. Place over high heat; bring 
to a boil, stirring constantly. Add sugar 


all at once. Bring to full rolling boil. Boil 
hard Vz minute, stirring constantly. Re¬ 
move from heat, skim, pour quickly into 
glasses. Paraffin at once. Makes 7 6-oz. 
glasses. 

Black Currant Jelly 

To each qt. black currants add 4 c. 
water. Crush currants and boil until soft 
and mushy. Strain juice through moist 
jelly bag. Measure juice and boil 6 
minutes. For each cup of original juice 
add 1 c. sugar. Boil until juice reaches 
jellying stage (6 to 10 minutes). Pour 
into hot sterilized jars. When cool seal 
with paraffin. 

Gooseberry Jelly 

Pick slightly underripe fruit. Wash 
well. Add small amount of water and cook 
until fruit is soft. Strain through jelly 
bag. Measure juice. Heat to boiling, add 
% c. sugar for each original cup juice. 
Boil at rolling boil until jellying stage is 
reached. Pour in hot sterilized jars. Seal 
with paraffin. 

Ripe Gooseberry Jelly 

5 V 2 c. juice 1 box powdered 

7 c. sugar fruit pectin 

To prepare juice, crush thoroughly 
about 4V2 lbs. or 3 qts. fully ripe goose¬ 
berries. Add 1-2 c. water and simmer, 
covered, 10 minutes. Strain through jelly 
bag. Measure juice. Place juice over high 
heat; add powdered pectin; mix well; stir 
until mixture comes to hard boil. Pour in 
sugar, all at once, stirring constantly. Boil 
hard Vz minute. Remove from heat; skim 
and pour quickly into hot glasses. Add 
paraffin at once. Makes 12 glasses. 

Saskatoon Jelly 

3 V 2 ' c. berry juice 1 bottle liquid 
Vz c. lemon juice pectin 

7Vz c. sugar 

Crush about 3 qts. berries. Heat until 
juice starts to flow; simmer, covered, 15 
minutes. Strain through jelly bag. Meas¬ 
ure 3h c. into large saucepan. Squeeze 
and strain juice from 4 lemons. Add Vz c. 
to berry juice. Add sugar; mix well. 
Place over high heat, bring to boil stirring 
constantly. At once stir' in liquid pectin. 
Bring to full rolling boil, boil hard 1 
minute, stirring constantly. Remove from 
heat, skim and pour quickly into hot 
glasses. Paraffin at once.. 

Spiced Cranberry Jelly 

1 qt. cranberries Small piece cin- 

2 c. sugar namon 

1 c. water 12 cloves 

3 allspice berries 

Tie spices in cheesecloth. Cook with 
berries and water until fruit is soft. Drain 
in jelly bag, add sugar and boil until it 
sheets from spoon. Pour into hot sterilized 
glasses. Cool and seal. 


To The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada. 

I enclose_._ Please send me in return 


'Time to TTlake felly 


“My family insists on this powdered milk.” 


Order by Number — Send Your Order Direct to: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 

WINNIPEG - - CANADA 


AND NOW KLIM IS VITAMIN D INCREASED! 




Come winter, cherry jelly will make extra fine eating 


"So does mine, Ann. The children 
say it tastes much better than 
other brands I’ve tried.” 

"That’s because this is pasteur¬ 
ized whole milk in powder form— 
the cream is right in it.” 

"Well, it’s certainly easy to tell 
that Klim isn’t powdered skim 
milk like so many of the others.” 

"Oh, yes. Why, I never use any¬ 
thing else for my milk supply. 
And it’s so quick and easy to mix 
—just add it to water and beat, 
that’s all.” 

"Yes, and those Klim tins are so 
easy to store I keep several on 
hand all the time.” 

"And Borden’s Klim stays fresh 
for weeks after you’ve opened it. 
Doesn’t have to be kept in the 
’frig, either.” 


"It’s quite economical, too—I get 
over three quarts of fresh nourish¬ 
ing whole milk from a pound.” 

"It’s even more economical in the 
2 or 5 pound tins. But no matter 
what size you buy, Klim is cert¬ 
ainly the answer to our daily milk 
problems.” 

Trade Marks Reg’d. 

SHAKER BARGAIN 

Reg. $1.00 value 

ONLY 50c Made of flexible 

Wl,t ' 1 polyethylene. Attrac- 

9 tive, handy, easy to 
clean. One quart capac¬ 
ity. Mixes Klim, has 
many other kitchen 
uses. Send 50c and 
round paper label inside 
tin — with your name 
and address — to The 
Borden Company, 
Limited, Klim Shaker 
Dept., Box 5022, 
London, Ont. 


P.O. 


Prcv. 
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Freezing Fruits 

Continued from page 43 

sides or tapered to a larger top. The 
straight, rectangular type is most eco¬ 
nomical in its use of storage space. A 
headspace of at least one-half inch is 
essential to prevent breaking of the 
seal. 

Cartons can be re-used, a fact which 
partly justifies their slightly higher 
cost. The more expensive high grade 
carton with the plastic top and the 
still more expensive all-plastic con¬ 
tainer can be used several times. 

Cellophane bag inserts in cardboard 
containers which were most popular 
at one time for fruits and vegetables 
are gradually disappearing. Pliafilm 
and polyethylene bags for fruits and 
vegetables, too, seem to be on their 
way out. Although they are reasonably 
priced they are hard to work with and 
it is difficult to get all the air out of the 
bags before sealing. 

Ordinary glass jars can be used to 
good advantage in home freezers. 
There is no danger of breakage if an 
inch and a half of headspace is left 
in every jar. To use them in locker 
plants is contrary to laws governing 
locker operation, for if they are drop¬ 
ped or broken in the locker they may 
drip down into other lockers causing 
damage and spoilage. 

F OR meats of all types and for corn 
on the cob, Dr. Shewfelt advo¬ 
cates the use of a good quality alumi¬ 
num foil. It is easy to seal. It fits well 
around corners and in crevices. It is 
not easily torn or punctured even 
when very cold and it can be used 


several times. It is worth the extra two 
or three cents it costs to ensure good 
storage for high-priced meats. 

Heavy waxed kraft paper is most 
often used in locker plants. If the wax 
breaks away and the air gets in an 
off-flavor develops. Polyethylene bags 
and wrappings are better than waxed 
kraft but are not as efficient as the 
aluminum foil. Ordinary kraft paper 
used by butchers, and waxed paper 
should never be used. They are not 
sufficiently moisture-vapor-proof. 

Label all packages and cartons care¬ 
fully including a description of the 
food, the date of freezing, and, if the 
food keeps for only a short while, the 
date before which it is to be used. The 
description of the food would note if 
a special method of preparation was 
used, the variety of fruit or vegetable 


or the cut of meat, and the weight of 
the contents, if necessary. 

As soon as the food is packaged it is 
ready for the freezer. Again speed is 
essential. Place the food in the freez¬ 
ing section of the freezer as soon as 
possible. If for any reason, there is a 
delay, store the packages in the re¬ 
frigerator but do not leave them there 
for more than a few hours. 

There are differences of opinion on 
the importance of the speed of freezing 
once the food is in the freezer. Accord¬ 
ing to tests carried out on frozen foods, 
says Dr. Shewfelt, in general, there is 
no significant difference in the quality 
of foods frozen from the outside to 
the center of the package in a half 
hour from the food frozen in 16 hours. 

For storing keep the temperature 
within the freezer as close to zero 


degrees Fahrenheit as possible. Al¬ 
though a five-degree temperature is 
permissible, storage above this point 
will decrease the life of the foods by 
as much as 75 per cent. 

After testing and re-testing, specially 
trained women and men have de¬ 
veloped freezing methods that ensure 
the best in color, texture, flavor and 
garden fresh qualities for fruits and 
vegetables. Clear, concise instructions, 
published in booklet form, are avail¬ 
able to the public. For best results in 
your own home freezing read the in¬ 
structions carefully, then follow them 
exactly. 

Trickiest of all vegetables to freeze 
is corn on the cob. It is prepared as 
for immediate use then blanched up 
to 11 minutes. After cooling, each cob 
is wrapped in aluminum foil and im¬ 
mediately put in the freezer. 

Choice of variety in corn is quite 
important. The hybrids, when frozen, 
lack flavor and are hard to get off the 
cob. A good choice would be Golden 
Bantam. 

Simplest to freeze is rhubarb for it 
needs no blanching although it is 
treated as a vegetable. It is washed, 
cut up and packaged, then frozen. The 
only prerequisite is that it be young, 
tender, and freshly pulled. Green 
peppers freeze well and need no 
blanching. Frozen in small packages, 
they will add a touch of flavor to win¬ 
ter stews and casseroles. Cantaloupe, 
in the shape of melon balls or cut in 
wedges, is easy to freeze and is deli¬ 
cious in winter salads. Apples, how¬ 
ever, are poor freezers and even for 
a good apple pie must be baked be¬ 
fore it is frozen—the only fruit pie that 
is treated in this way. 



Moisture-vapor-proof packaging methods include: (1) glassine-lined 
cylindrical cartons; (2) roll of cellophane; (3) sheets of aluminum foil; 
(4) and (5) rectangular cartons with transparent liners; (6) tapered 
waxed carton with plastic friction-type cover. 


To keep the -family in clean, clean clothes... 



MEET THE THOMAS TAYLORS 
OF VANCOUVER 

Mrs. Taylor says: "With Tide 
to wash our play clothes, even 
the muddiest jeans and shirts 
will come thoroughly clean and 
white again. Bright looking, 
too. Nothing I ever used 
before beats Tide—even for 
economy!” 


NOTHING ELSE WIU WASH AS CLEAN 

as Canada's own Tide 

-yet costs so little to use! 


smart Canadian 
mothers use Tide 

Nothing else can beat Tide for cleaning power! 

Tests made in hardest water prove it. . . nothing 
else will wash as clean as Tide, yet costs so 
little to use! And with all this terrific cleaning 
power, Tide is the mildest detergent made, too 
. . . so kind to hands, so safe for all your 
washable colours. Next washday, use Tide. 

P.S. Tide’s also wonderful for dairy 
utensils—gets them thoroughly 
clean. Helps prevent milkstone 
. . . lowers bacteria count! So 
thrifty to use, too. 
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Quick-and-easy crochet, embroidery and sewing ideas 

by ANNA LORRE 


Vegetable Macedoine Salad 

Arrange leaf lettuce in 
three nests on individual 
salad plates, with 
cucumber slices, radish 
slices and tomato 
wedges in the nests. 
Place carrot sticks in 
between nests; place 
hard-boiled egg halves 
in center. Serve with 
Miracle Whip Salad 
Dressing. 


Save the 16-oz. and 32-oz, 
jars for canning 


Serve salads often—they’re nourishing, economical, and 
good. The dressing is important, so be sure it’s Miracle 
Whip, the famous dressing that combines old-fashioned 
boiled dressing and smooth mayonnaise. Make all your 
salads twice as good with matchless Miracle Whip! 


Design No. SE-2445 

A shaped belt such 
as this red corduroy 
waist cineher is the per¬ 
fect accessory for a 
skirt - and - sweater en¬ 
semble. Any teen-ager 
will find it a handy ad¬ 
dition to her wardrobe. 
Materials required in¬ 
clude ’2 yard narrow- 
wale corduroy, a 16- 
inch square of matching 
wool jersey for lining 
and a buckle lls inches 
wide. Design No. SE- 
2445. Price 10 cents. 


MADE BY KRAFT 




New! This lovely "Tuxedo Top" electric range 
by Perfection features the wonderful new 
griddle-in-the-middle. Perfection Stove Com¬ 
pany, 7528-F Platt Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Design No. E-2122 ing. Each takes but a short time tc 

If there is to be a new baby at your make y et is * e P erf ect gift for a tiny 

house now is the time to make one of baby. Materials required for each, a 

these soft, pretty, easily made jackets. s 9 uare of material 19 inches by 25 

One is printed challis with ribbon ties filches and piece of lining silk the same 

the other a soft, fine wool or cotton size ‘ Desi § n Nc) . E-2122. Price 10 

delicately trimmed with feather stitch- cents - 

Address all orders to The Country Guide Needlework Dept., Winnipeg. 
Manitoba. 


■1^^ YOUR HOME DESERVES 

Kerf ect ion 


AVAILABLE IN CANADA 


PORTABLE 

HEATERS 


FURNACES • HOME HEATERS • RANGES • AIR CONDITIONERS • WATER HEATERS 
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GILLETTE 

100% PURE ifillb 


NO MORE RUST 

JXK- SPOTS 

ON MY 
CLOTHES 


A DIAMOND Iron Removal 
Filter takes out iron rust and 
other foreign matter 
leaves water sparkling clear. 
Learn how little it costs. 


H0fi» 


AND_W£OM^ 


GILLETT'S 

100% PURE JUfc,. 


The Couiitryivoman 

Continued from page 41 

not confined to developed countries. 
As more than half of the world’s pop¬ 
ulation and the bulk of its strategic 
resources are in these undeveloped 
areas. The stakes at issue are clearly 
vital to the security and well-being 
of us all.” 

The suggestion made by Arnold 
Toynbee, noted English economist, 
that: “The 20th century will be chiefly 
remembered by future generations, not 
as an era of political or technical 
inventions but as an age in which 
society dared to think of the welfare 
of the whole human race as a prac¬ 
tical objective,” was quoted by Mr. 
Pearson and described as: 

“An exciting and challenging idea” 
—but we must remember that the 
20th century means different things 
to different peoples. 


WEATHERSTRIP WITH 


NO TOOLS-NO TACKS 
JUST PRESS INTO CRACKS 

A TREMCO PRODUCT 
MADE IN CANADA 


Farm Sanitation 

Despite many new aids to sanita¬ 
tion, lye remains by far the most 
effective single cleansing and sani¬ 
tizing agent for general farm use. 

CHEAP AND AVAILABLE 
Lye is sold practically everywhere. 
There is seldom any problem or 
delay in getting what you need. 
It is extremely economical. Using 
two tablespoons per gallon of water, 
lye gives you a first class cleaning 
and sanitizing solution for little 
over Ha gallon! 

KILLS MANY GERMS 
Lye also kills many germs, viruses, 
and parasites harmful to farm 
poultry and animals. Under normal 
conditions, lye cleaning is all that 
is needed to maintain flocks and 
herds in perfect health. 

“ONE-TWO” CLEANING 
’Way the most popular lye in 
Canada is Gillett’s 100% Pure Flake 
Lye. One reason for this is Gillett’s 
“One-Two” cleaning action that not 
only removes grease, but also washes 
the surface with soap solution in 
one single application! It works 
like this: 

ONE — Gillett’s Lye solution ac¬ 
tually attacks grease, oils, animal 
fats . . . lifts them off rough, 
hard-to-clean surfaces. 

TWO -— Gillett’s Lye reacts 
chemically with these fats to 
make a mild soap solution! This 
soap then washes the grease-free 
surface...leaves it fresh-smelling, 
spotlessly clean, and sanitary! 

A further reason for Gillett’s popu¬ 
larity is that being flaked it is safer 
to use than if powdered; there is 
less chance of it getting under the 
skin, up the nose or in the eyes. 

GLF-I23 


____* Take your pick of dozens of 

gorgeous Fall dresses— without a penny of 
cost. And you can earn up to $23 weekly 
besides. That’s what you are offered, rep¬ 
resenting us In spare hours. Show our 
popular frocks to friends and neighbors. 
Take their orders and collect cash com¬ 
missions in advance. No canvassing or 
experience necessary. Pleasant, dignified 
work. Get Free details of this unusual 
offer and Portfolio of new styles. Send no 
money. Everything furnished Free. Rush 
name, address and dress size on postcard. 
North American Fashion Frocks, Ltd., 2163 
Parthenais, Dept. P -829 Montreal, P.Q. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


.ooe’is 


by ELSIE McPHEE 

JT seems sometimes, that it is impos¬ 
sible to use up the last bit of jam in 
a jar. The family’s desire for jam seems 
to decrease in ratio to the amount in 
the bottle and when the jam is almost 
gone, so is the family’s interest in 
eating it. 

These recipes will help clean out 
the jar and get it out of your way, as 
well as provide family treats. 

Jambles 

Made with strawberry or raspberry 
jam, these cookies are party pink in color, 
and flavorsome. Try orange marmalade. 

1 % c. all purpose 1 egg, well beaten 
flour M> c. thick jam 

2 tsp. baking 1 tsp. vanilla 

powder V 2 c. desiccated 

V 2 tsp. salt coconut 

% c. butter V 2 c. chopped 

V 2 c. fine granu- walnuts 

lated sugar 

Sift flour, baking powder and salt to¬ 
gether twice. Cream butter, blend in 
sugar. Add egg, part at a time, beating 
after each addition, mix in jam, vanilla, 
coconut and walnuts. 

Add flour mixture to creamed mixture 
a quarter at a time, combining thoroughly 
after each addition. Drop dough by 
spoonfuls on greased cookie sheets. Bake 
at 350° F. (moderate oven) for 15 to 
20 minutes. 

Trifle 

Here you use leftover cake and jam to 
make a novel and cool, summertime 
dessert. 

Fill a glass bowl with a layer of sponge 
cake (or any light cake). Cover with a 
layer of jelly or jam, then add more cake. 
Sprinkle over this a handful of shredded 
coconut and V 2 c. chopped nuts. Make a 
custard by cooking in a double boiler 1 
pint milk, 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons sugar 
until thick. To this custard add a pinch 
of salt and vanilla. Pour the custard over 
the cake, and jam mixture. When cold, 
serve with whipped cream. 

Honey Bread Pudding 

When making your bread pudding, use 
only the yolk of the eggs called for. When 
the pudding is nearly baked, spread it 
with a layer of jam. Then make a 
meringue with the egg whites not used 
in the pudding and spread this over the 
jam. Return to the oven and continue 
baking until meringue is nicely browned. 

Jam stirred into standard butter icing 
adds interest, color and flavor to any 
cake. 

And don’t forget that old favorite that 
will finish up leftover jam and still win 
popular approval—jelly roll. 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER 


The purpose of the Provincial Institute of Technology is to train men 
and women for occupations b#tween the skilled crafts and highly 
scientific professions. Half of the training time is devoted to shop 
work for practical application of skills and techniques. Theoretical sec¬ 
tions provide the knowledge for students to qualify for the responsible 
supervisory positions in their trade. 

2 YEAR COURSES 
Industrial Electricity (Starts Oct. 4) 

Radio and Electronics Including T.V. 

(Starts Oct. 4) 

Machine Shop (Starts Oct. 4) 

Automotive Service Engineering 
(Starts Oct. 4) 

Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 
(Starts Sept. I) 

Building Construction and Archi¬ 
tectural Drafting (Starts Oct. 4) 

Mechanical Drafting (Starts Oct. 4) 

Surveying and Drafting 
(Starts Oct. 4) 

Clothing and Design (Starts Oct. 4) 

Agricultural Mechanics 
(Starts Nov. I) 

OTHER COURSES 

3 YEAR COURSE 
Aeronautical Engineering 

(Starts Sept. I) 


I YEAR COURSES 
Refrigeration (Starts Oct. 4) 
Commercial Wireless Operating 
(Starts Sept. I) 

Food Service Training 
(Starts Oct. 4) 

Laboratory Technology 
(Starts Oct. 4) 

8 MONTH COURSE 
Fine and Commercial Art 
(Starts Oct. 4) 

6 WEEK COURSE 
Diesel Engine Service & Main¬ 
tenance (Starts Nov. 8) 

3 WEEK COURSES 
Oxy-Acetylene and Electric 
Welding 

CORRESPONDENCE 

COURSES 

Steam Engineering [1!wwfltinstw 
Coal Mining V 


The new 
light weight 
pre-packaged 
sectional 




PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY AND ART 

CALGARY ALBERTA 


you’ve heard 
so much about 


EASY TO 
INSTALL 


UNDER DIRECTION OF DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, GOV¬ 
ERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, AFFILIATED WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA. 

Hon. A. O. Aalborg, Minister of Education 
^ E. W. Wood, M.E.I.C., M.l. Mar.E., Principal 


Approved by 
Underwriters 
Laboratories 
Inc. 


To Dept.CG 

Provincial Institute of Technology & Art, 
Calgary, Alberta. 

Please send me your FREE booklet out' 
lining details on all courses. 

NAME___ 


Vitreous 
Enamelled 
(Glass) Flue 


ALUMINUM CHIMNEY MFG. CO 

288 St. James St. St. James, Man 


ADDRESS 


AGE_HIGHEST SCHOOL GRADE 


t 
















August, 1954 
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% 4787 


4783 


No. 4783—The shirtwaist, so popular for fall, is perfect for school or best. 
The collar, cut in one with the bodice, comes to a point at the back. Note 
too, the bloused bodice, easy flared skirt and long or short puffed sleeves 
Sizes 12, 14, 16 and 18 years. Size 14 requires 4% yards 39-inch material 
Price 35 cents. 


No. 4775—Just a little time and fabric makes this simple jumper, with its 
buttoned bodice back, flared skirt and large patch pockets. The skirt, shown 
in the back view, has suspenders buttoned to the waistband front and back. 
Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. Size 4 jumper requires P /2 yards 35-inch or 
1 yard 54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4773—Make this girl’s dress in one color with contrasting buttons and 
belt or in two colors, as shown. Skirt has pockets hidden in side front seams. 
The top is trimmed with bias-cut material, outlining the front yoke. Sizes 
7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 3 yards 35-inch and V 2 yard con¬ 
trasting material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4787—For school or dress-up wear make this doll-waisted dress with 
princess skirt and gathered bodice. Back zips closed. Sizes 7, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Size 10 requires 3V4 yards 35-inch with nap or l 7 /s yards 54-inch 
material. Price 35 cents. 


4774 


No. 4774—The jumper dress is perfect for every girl from beginner to senior 
high. The easy-to-sew, easy-to-wear style can be used as sun dress, summer 
dress, when a dickey is added, or school jumper. Alteration instructions in¬ 
cluded for chubby girls. Sizes 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 2 V 2 
yards 35-inch or 1% yards 54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4766—Teacher, too, appears in the popular jumper dress. Note the 
braid-trimmed shaped neckline, patch pockets and four-gore 120-inch skirt. 
For summer wear a dickey pattern is included. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 
and 18 years. Size 14 requires 3V& yards 35-inch or 2% yards 54-inch material. 
Prize 35 cents. 


State size and number for each pattern ordered. 

Note price, to be included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity patterns from The Country Guide Pattern Service, Winni¬ 
peg, or direct from your local dealer. 


4766 
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BETTER 


[ Great Farm Implements 

of Reliable Quality.. .Many Uses... Low Cost 


SPIRAL 

GRAIN 

LOADER 


Famous_ 

fltG.U-6- PAT.OFF. 

... in Design . . . Materials... 
Performance . . . Value 

Five different models 
for all requirements, 
featuring models A-60 and 
B-50, illustrated, plus the 
Super A-50 high elevation unit 
for tall grain bins, inexpensive C-50 
upright tube for permanent installa¬ 
tions and low priced Bazooka truck 
units. Heavy lock joint tubing, heli¬ 
coid flighting, high speed sealed bear¬ 
ings throughout. You’ll find none 
better than Bazooka, nor more rea¬ 
sonable in price. 



Economy 
priced Model 
B-50, with car¬ 
rier, adjust 
motor mount, 
cable hoist. 20 
and 26 ft. lengths. 

Best in low priced 
field. 






Revolutionary New / ay ^ aw £ S5S® 


Time... Labor... Money Saving 

HYDRAULIC LOADER 


A Better Hoist That Costs You Less 

Completely electric-hydraulic ... no power take¬ 
off ! New mobile wedge principle gives high angle 
lift with less friction and wear. Far easier and 
cheaper to mount. Operates with any type trans¬ 
mission including automatic 
and on 6 or 12 volt electric sys¬ 
tems. Two models: 7-ton Jay- 
hawk Senior for larger trucks; 

3-ton Jayhawk Junior for pick¬ 
ups. Unequaled for simplicity, 
efficiency, low cost. 


MPROVE 

AUTOMATIC 


E ic /ayAawifr 


STACKER-WAGON 
LOADER - SWEEP 


Easiest, fastest, cheapest way to put up hay, 
handle straw, heavy forage, bales, other loads. 
One man operation. One bolt hook¬ 
up to tractor, truck, jeep. Hy¬ 
draulic or mechanical opera¬ 
tion. You can sweep, load, 
build 25 foot stacks 
with this one 
low cost 
machine. 


Complete with 48 # scoop with removable dirt 
plate and automatic load leveler. Tested to 2850 
pounds. Equalized single cylinder lift . . . low 
clearance operation. Easily attached to all popu¬ 
lar tractors. All wanted attachments including 
hydraulic scoop control. Ideal for every day farm 
work at low cost. 

Distributed in Canada by 


FREE CIRCULARS, full 
details, low prices re¬ 
turn mail. Write to¬ 
day. Sold by imple¬ 
ment dealers. 


McKenzie Auto Equipment, Ltd., Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, North Battleford, Yorkton 
T. H. Peacock, Ltd., Calgary, Lethbridge, Edmonton 



No. 6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry_ 25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing lor meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 

WINNIPEG - - - CANADA 

t 


When Writing To Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 
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nmm balm 

A medicated ointment for massaging 
Jf* inflamed udders, cracked or 

Make* teat* soft » n< l P 

• SOOTHING 

• HEALING 

• PENETRATIN'^ 

SS"r 

ff 


J&Ml. 

. Wonder medicine compajT 

“^MtON.ONT. winning. 



UEMB4 


THE POWDERED PECTIN 

/at frinet (Jams and Jet He? 

DEALERS EVERYWHERE — OR POSTPAID IS< 


Science for 
The Farm 

Some strange, useful, significant or otherwise interest¬ 


ing items about 

Six new antibiotics for fighting in¬ 
fectious diseases were recently re- 
ported; tetracycline, hygromycin, 
streptogramin, rutiein, streptocardin 
and methymycin. A seventh antibiotic 
called puromycin, which is under test 
as a tumor destroyer, was also re¬ 
ported. Another recently introduced 
antibiotic is called bicillin and is re¬ 
ported to be very successful in the 
prevention of rheumatic fever and in 
treating infections of the middle ear. 
Ten years ago, penicillin was the only 
antibiotic known to medical science, 
and there was none available for 
civilian patients. Today it is said that 
antibiotics account for more than one- 
half of all prescriptions written in the 
U.S. V 

Cancer is less prevalent in meat 
animals than in man, principally be¬ 
cause most animals are slaughtered 
before or just after reaching maturity. 
Cancerous meat is not known to be 
dangerous for human consumption, but 
is nevertheless condemned by govern¬ 
ment inspectors and costs the U.S. 
livestock industry $2.5 million to $3 
million per year. For the year 1952-53, 
there were 10,235 cattle carcasses out 
of 15 million condemned, in addition 
to 25,608 cattle having cancer of the 
eye. Only 1,638 hogs were condemned, 
out of 57 million. U.S. meat inspectors 
do not classify the kinds of cancers 

Air May 
Prevent Famine 

Nitrogen in the air means valu¬ 
able fertilizer for food production 

by JOHN WESTBURY 

« 

ITROGEN has existed from the 
beginning of time. For centuries 
it defied the efforts of man to 
utilize it fully, except as an essential 
part of air. 

Nitrogen, invisible, odorless and 
tasteless, comprises nearly four-fifths 
of the air we breathe. The product 
now being made from it in factories in 
all of the world’s more densely popu¬ 
lated areas is known as synthetic nitro¬ 
gen, and it is used as a fertilizer to 
enrich the soil. 

Only 40 years or so ago, man didn’t 
know how to extract this vital fer¬ 
tilizer from the air. To supplement 
existing supplies of fertilizers, farmers 
depended on imports of nitrates from 
the vast natural deposits of nitrate of 
soda which exist in Chile. Then, under 
the stress of war needs, scientists found 
they could take nitrates directly from 
the air by using artificial lightning. 
The discovery was a momentous one, 
and in every civilized country scien¬ 
tists and engineers worked together to 
build air nitrate plants which would 
manufacture their product artificially. 
In Scandinavia, Germany, the United 
States, Great Britain, France and 
Italy particularly, the problem was 
given exceptional priority. 

Nature, of course, has been doing 
the job in her own inimitable way for 
the benefit of plant and animal life— 


science, food and food production 

found in meat, but the largest number 
are from animals in which cancer of 
the eye has spread to other parts of 
the body, creating a condition known 
as metastasis. V 

Heptachlor is an ingredient in chlor- 

dane. Research workers in the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration fed 
some of it to a cow. Inside of nine 
days a more poisonous derivative, hep¬ 
tachlor epoxide, was found in the cow’s 
milk at a level of 1.8 parts per million, 
which meant a concentration of 44 
parts per million in the butterfat 
where the chemical is concentrated. 
Heptachlor epoxide is toxic to mice, 
and might have been dangerous for 
children. Heptachlor and chlordane, 
therefore, should not be used around 
dairy bams and cattle pastures until 
more is known about the highest 
amounts cattle can eat without the 
chemical turning up in their milk. V 

Viruses are the tiniest of all disease¬ 
carrying organisms and, until recently, 
have not been visible, even under 
high-powered microscopes. Now, how¬ 
ever, strands or ropes of the chromo¬ 
somes of a virus have been positively 
identified with the virus they came 
from, for the first time. This was done 
by a freeze-drying method of smashing 
the viruses in an electron microscope. 
The virus worked with is one which 
infects bacteria. V 

hence human life—since the world be¬ 
gan. Bacteria known as “nitrogen 
fixers” extract nitrogen from the air 
and turn it into vital compounds in 
the soil. But in nature’s miraculous 
way the nitrogen is never lost. When 
plant and animal life die, various 
kinds of bacteria in turn, are employed 
by nature to convert the dead organ¬ 
isms into mineral nitrates and hence 
to release the nitrogen to return to the 
air. Then the cycle begins again. 

Since scientists began using elec¬ 
tricity—an “inferno of electric sparks”— 
to take nitrates from the air, new 
methods of making synthetic nitrogen 
have been developed. By one method 
natural gas is used to make ammonia, 
a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen. 
This product, once in high favor as a 
household cleaner, is now a fertilizer 
in its own right, and is often used, 
particularly in the United States, in 
irrigation water or injected directly 
into the soil with knifelike nozzles, to 
improve the growth of crops. 

Though nitrogen is used in num¬ 
erous ways, it is as an invaluable fer¬ 
tilizer that the world needs it most. 
For the year ending June, 1953, world 
output at well over six million metric 
tons was more than 11 per cent above 
the figure for the previous year. But 
agricultural consumption in the same 
period rose by nearly 12 per cent, 
while the corresponding rise in indus¬ 
trial consumption was 14 per cent. 

However great may be the future 
demand for this magical gas, scientists 
say the supply can never fail. The air 
alone contains 4,650.000,000 million 
tons —4,650,000,000,000,000 —enough, 
say the experts, to last nearly a billion 
years at present consumption rates. V 
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Let’s Use 
More Wild Fruits 

Here are some suggestions to make your 
mouth water. Wild fruits are good 


* by RAY PETERSON 

AVE you ever eaten dried, 
crushed chokeeherries, pips in¬ 
cluded, mixed with rendered 

[ animal fat? I have, and to my way of 
tasting, the combination was quite 
palatable. While this Indian recipe 
may not appeal to many, it does, how¬ 
ever, illustrate a point concerning 
wild fruits, namely, that the possibili- 
^ ties of wild fruits are seldom exploited 
as fully as they could, and should be. 

1 The tart fruit of the pincherry can 
be made into a firm, bright jelly that 
cannot be equalled. What is more, this 
small cherry jells very easily. 

While usually quite sour, you can 
occasionally find bushes that yield 
pineherries sweet enough to be readily 
► eaten raw. 

The pincherryis larger cousin, the 
chokecherry, is often permitted to go 
unharvested, except perhaps for the 
forays of school children, who don’t 
1 seem to mind brown-stained teeth and 
puckered mouths. Its fruit makes a 
rich, tasty jelly, but it is not always 
a simple task to make it jell properly. 
If you like pancakes or waffles, how¬ 
ever, forget about chokecherry jelly 
and use the berries for making a thick, 

, flavor-crammed syrup. In my opinion, 
this chokecherry product is superior to 
all other syrups, maple included. It 
tastes good on hot biscuits, too. 


Chokecherry juice blends nicely 
with other fruits. For an applesauce 
that is really different, add a liberal 
portion of chokecherry liquid. 

Saskatoons are a popular wild fruit. 
This is due in part to their productive¬ 
ness and easy picking. Saskatoons are 
good mixers, especially with acid 
fruits such as lemons and rhubarb. 
They make delicious pies and whole¬ 
some jams. Raw saskatoons with sugar 
and cream are a gala dessert. The dried 
berries may be used as a substitute for 
currants or raisins. Indians usjsd them 
to pep up pemmican. A recipe that we 
like for this versatile fruit is a light 
cake or sweet bread to which fresh 
saskatoons have been added in the 
dough. I might add that wild goose¬ 
berries taste nicely in bread, too. 

S OME wild fruits are neglected be¬ 
cause their flavor is a bit on the 
strong side. One of these is the wild 
black currant. As a boy, the writer 
transplanted a number of these hardy 
shrubs. Nearly all of them grew and 
eventually bore heavy loads of plump, 
g’ossy berries. Most of the family, 
however, did not enjoy the fruit. As a 
result, the currant bushes were soon 
forgotten. 

Two seasons ago, I walked through 
those same bushes and noticed that 


they were still producing large quan¬ 
tities of berries. As always, it seemed 
a shame to see so much fruit going to 
waste. Finally, from this sense of 
waste, an idea was born. Why not mix 
the currants with vegetable marrow? 
Equal proportions of marrow and black 
currants were found to make an ex¬ 
cellent jam. There was no marrowish 
taste, and the currant flavor had lost 
its objectionable harshness. 

Wild strawberries enjoy an undis¬ 
puted claim as an elite fruit, but they 
are difficult to pick and clean. These 
chores tend to rob them of much of 
their glamour. The task of preparing 
them for the table can be considerably 
lessened, if the blossom end is removed 
as the fruit is picked from the plants. 
With a bit of practice this procedure 
doesn’t slow the gathering very much. 

Raspberries, blueberries, gooseber¬ 
ries, and the different types of cran¬ 
berries are other common wild fruits 
that offer many tempting desserts, 
jams, and jellies. Recently, I sampled 
a jam that had a very fine flavor. It 
was made from dewberries. 

Native fruits have a wealth of good 
qualities, in addition to their contribu¬ 
tions to our tables. Many of them, such 
as the chokecherry and the saskatoon 
are fine ornamentals. They are a great 
attraction to wild birds. Some of them 
have hard, durable wood. Well-cured 
saskatoon wood, for instance, makes 
strong, tough hammer handles. 

Pineherries, cranberries, and all the 
other native fruits are part of our 
western heritage. We should learn to 
know them intimately and to use them 
with greater scope and imagination. V 
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Around the end of the last 
century, when aluminum was 
practically a precious metal, a 
famous racing stable had one of 
its thoroughbreds shod with 
racing plates of the weight¬ 
saving material. They were made 
at Tiffany’s, the famous New 
York jewellery house. 

Nowadays it is standard 
practice for race horses to run 
on aluminum shoes. Since the 
turn of the century the price 
of aluminum has been reduced 
to the point where it is now one 
of the most economical of all 
materials, extensively used for 
things like barns and boats and 
bus bodies. Aluminum Com¬ 
pany of Canada, Ltd. (Alcan). 




Grasses and legumes are the Number One soil builders and soil 
conserving crops. 


Grasses 

and 

Legumes 


• Protect the soil against wafer and wind erosion 

• Increase soil organic matter 

• Improve soil structure 

• Increase air and water percolation 


ANOTHER WAY TO CONSERVE YOUR RESOURCES 

is to open a savings account with our nearest 
branch. Like all conservation, saving 
should be a regular practice. Keep making 
deposits and watch your balance grow. 

Start saving now. 

FM-43 


Our series of booklets on Better Farm 
Practices are yours for the asking. Simply 
call in at—or write to—our nearest branch. 
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CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 

REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


The 27th year of Canada Packers Limited closed March 31st, 1954. (Herein¬ 
after the year is designated ‘Fiscal 1954’.) 

Tonnage (pounds of product sold) again reached a 

new high _..._ 1,932,000,000 lbs. 

The previous high (Fiscal 1953) _ 1,859,000,000 

Increase ____1___ 73,000,000 

Equivalent to _ 3.9 per cent. 

The Annual Report for Fiscal 1953 showed a decrease in Dollar Sales in the 
face of an increase in Tonnage. This year the pattern is repeated. 

Dollar Sales, Fiscal 1954 ______$374,000,000 

“ 1953 _ 386,000,000 

Decrease _______. 12,000,000 

Equivalent to _____3.1 per cent 

The explanation lies in the continuing decline in price of certain of the 
products handled by the company. The trend of the last three years is 
revealed in the following table: 


TABLE I 



Tonnage 

Dollar Sales 

Average 
price per lb. 
of all products 

Fiscal 1952 .. 

1,708,000,000 lb's. 

$390,000,000 

22.8c 

“ 1953 _ 

1,859,000,000 lbs. 

$386,000,000 

20.7c 

“ 1954 _ 

1,932,000,000 lbs. 

$374,000,000 

19.3c 

Decline (’53 to ’54) __ 

Per pound 

1.4c 


Equivalent to 

7% 


N.B.—Each year prices of some products decline while others advance. The 
decline of 1.40 per lb. average has no significance in respect of any 
individual product, but is a sufficiently accurate measure of the over-all 


trend. 

Net Profit for the year was_$3,702,020 

Net Profit, Fiscal 1953 •__ 4,400,598 

Decrease ___ 698,578 

The Net Profit, expressed as,— 

(a) A percentage of sales, was _ -99% 

(b) Per 100 lbs. was _ 19.20 

i.e. just under 1/50 per lb. 


» 

Table II below, giving the record of Sales and Net Profits for the past ten 
years, shows that, for the ten-year period, Net Profit has been .93% of Dollar 
Sales. In respect of Net Profit, therefore, the year under review was slightly 
better than the average of the last ten years. 


TABLE II 


Fiscal 

Year 

* 

Dollar 

Sales 

Net 

Profit 

Net Profit 
as Percentage 
of Sales 

1945 

$228,000,000 

$1,825,000 

.80% 

1946 

209,000,000 

1,817,000 

.87% 

1947 

204,000,000 

2,060,000 

1.01% 

1948 

238,000,000 

2,182,000 

.91% 

1949 

314,000,000 

2,807,000 

.89% 

1950 

328,000,000 

3,480,000 

1.06% 

1951 

357,000,000 

4,126,000 

1.16% 

1952 

390,000,000 

1,965,000 

.50% 

1953 

386,000,000 

4,400,000 

1.14% 

1954 

374,000,000 

3,702,000 

.99% 

Average, 10 years 

$303,000,000 

$2,836,000 

.93% 


For the 27 years since Canada Packers was formed, the correspond¬ 
ing figures are: — 

Average, 27 years $170,000,000 $1,863,000 1.09% 

NOTE: Shareholders are reminded that throughout the 27 years, reserves 
have from time to time been reported, which have not been recorded in the 
Earned Surplus of the Company. These reserves include;— 

(a) Wartime Inventory Reserve,—sums set aside from 
year to year during the war and post-war period. 

These sums have been fully explained from year to 
year in the Annual Reports of the Company. In total 
they constitute the chief item in the reserves. They 

now stand at a total of___$6,000,000 

(b) Sundry minor reserves accumulated from time to 
time throughout the 27 years. 

(c) Increase in market value (above cost) of shares 
owned by Canada Packers in other corporations. The 
investments are in sound companies dealing in basic 
Canadian products. Capital appreciation varies up 


and down with market fluctuations, but the reserve 
has become a substantial one. 

On all these reserves, full taxes have been paid. They could properly be 
recorded as profits. However, the more conservative policy has been followed 
of carrying them forward as reserves. They constitute a cushion against major 
price declines, and would justify a continuation of dividends throughout a 
limited period of unprofitable operations. The reserves include the equity, 
in excess of price paid, for wholly-owned subsidiaries. There are now six of 
these subsidiaries. 

However, if the other course had been followed and if all reserves were now 
set up as profits, the net for the 27 years would be,—not 1.09% (as appears 
above), but 1.31% of sales. 

This is an important figure. 

It is the measure of the Company’s total profit,—the fee which Canada 
Packers has received for its services in processing the live stock and finding 
markets for the meats and the by-products. 

That some margin of profit is necessary goes without saying. Without ex¬ 
pectation of profit, the very large sums required for plant and working 
capital would not be forthcoming. 

Is the margin, then, too large or too small? 

One answer is that it is much the lowest percentage of profit (relative to 
sales) of any major industry in Canada. 

Moreover, if no profit whatever were made, the benefit to the producer or 
to the consumer would be negligible. 

For example, choice steers are today selling for approximately 200 per lb. 
live weight. If the packer made no profit, and if the 1.31% went entirely to 
the producer, he (the producer) would receive an additional %0 per lb. 

(1.31% of 200 equals .260) 

On the other hand, if the packer’s profit were divided evenly between pro¬ 
ducer and consumer, the producer would receive for his steers 200 plus 
y 8 0 per lb.® 

It may be asked how the Packing Industry exists,—and even prospers,—on a 
margin of net profit so much smaller than that of other industries. The answer 
lies in the rapid turnover of capital. Capital employed in the Packing Industry 
is turned over approximately seven times per year. Therefore, a profit on 
turnover of 1.31% is equivalent to a profit on capital of just over 9%. 

A review of the Live Stock Industry in 1953 would be incomplete without 
reference to a factor which has taken all sectors of the Industry by surprise 
(producers, processors and Department of Agriculture officials). 

It is the startling diminution in exports of cattle plus beef. 

For Canada’s surplus of cattle plus 'beef, United States normally is almost 
the sole market. During the war and immediate post-war period (September 
1942 to August 1948), by agreement between London, Ottawa and Wash¬ 
ington, Canada’s total surplus of Beef was shipped to the U.K. However, 
this was due to strategic, not economic, considerations. The U.S. market was 
reopened to Canadian Cattle and Beef August 16th, 1948, and since that 
date almost the entire surplus has gone to the United States. (Small but 
regular and very welcome orders come from B.W.I.) 

Since August 16th, 1948, shipments to United States of cattle plus beef,— 
expressed in terms of beef,—have been as follows: 


TABLE III t 


Shipments to U.S. of Beef Cattle plus Beef 
(Cattle converted on basis 500 lbs. beef per head) 

1948 (Aug. 16 to Dec. 31) 

234,834,000 lbs. 

1949 

253,995,000 

1950 

262,749,000 

1951 

176,777,000 

1952 (Jan. 1 to Feb. 25) 

5,083,000 

1953 (Mar. 2 to Dec. 31) 

28,428,000 

1954 (Jan. to May, inch) 

18,941,000 


$ Source: Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. Livestock Market Review and Livestock and 
Meat Trade Report. (Live cattle exports converted at 500 lbs. per head.) 


Note (1) From February 25th, 1952, to March 2nd, 1953, shipments to U.S. 

were embargoed, due to foot and mouth disease. During that 
period the surplus beef (in excess of domestic consumption) was 
purchased by the Federal Government and sold,—at heavy loss,— 
to the U.K. 

(Exports of meats during the ‘foot-and-mouth’ period are not 
shown in Table III, as they are entirely detached from the regular 
channels, and therefore without significance in relation to the 
trend under discussion.) 

* The illustration is not followed through to the consumer, as it becomes complicated by the 
fact that another link in the livestock chain,—viz. the retailer,—intervenes between packer 
and consumer. 
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Note (2) For 1953 the shipping period was ten months. The surplus for 
twelve months may be estimated at 35,000,000 lbs. 

We are, therefore, faced with these startling facts: 

In 1950, exports of cattle plus beef to United States were ... 262,000,000 lbs. 
As a result, cattle prices in Canada throughout 
that year were based upon prices for similar 
grades in U.S.,— (with corrections for freight, 
duty and exchange). 

In 1953, only three years later, exports of cattle plus beef 

had declined to a trickle of___ 35,000,000 lbs. 

And on certain grades of cattle, over quite ex¬ 
tended periods, prices in Canada were actually 
higher than in United States. 

The reasons for this startling transformation are to be found in Table IV, 
below. 


TABLE IV* 



A 

Canadian 
Inspected Cattle 
Slaughterings 

B 

Estimated 

Human 

Population 

C 

Consumption 
of Beef 
per capita 

D 

Total 

Consumption 

1948 

1,489,883 

12,823,000 

57.5 lbs. 

737 million 

1949 

1,439,489 

13,447,000 

56.5 

760 lbs. 

1950 

1,284,683 

13,712,000 

50.3 

690 

1951 

1,149,789 

14,009,000 

44.1 

618 

1952 

1,237,630 

14,430,000 

44.7 

645 

1953 

1,469,406 

14,781,000 

59.1 

875 


* Source: Slaughterings: Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. Livestock Market Review. 
Population: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canadian Statistical Review. 

Beef Consumption: Dominion Bureau of Statistics Memoranda. 


A decline in surplus must come from one or both of two causes,— 

(a) decreased production, or 

(b) increased consumption. 

As between 1950 and 1953, the decline in surplus is clearly 
not due to decreased production. Inspected slaughterings 


(Column A above) in 1950 were _ 1,284.683 cattle 

In 1953 _____ 1,469,406 “ 


Therefore, the decline must be due entirely to increased consumption. That 
increased consumption, in turn, is due to two causes: — 

(1) increase in human population (Column B above) 

(2) increase in consumption of beef per capita (Column C above). 

In 1950, Canada’s population was estimated at 13.712.000 

and consumption of beef per capita at_ 50.3 lbs. 

Total (estimated) consumption of beef_ 690 million lbs. 

In 1953, the estimated population was_ 14.781.000 

and consumption of beef per capita_ 59.1 lbs. 

Total (estimated) consumption of beef _ 874 million lbs. 

Is Canada approaching the time when she will cease to be an exporter of 
meats? 

Ten years ago such a question would have appeared fantastic. 

In 1944 Canada exported:— 

to the U.K. _ 692 000.000 lbs. bacon 

also to the U.K. _ 98,000.000 lbs. beef 

Total - 790,000,000 lbs. meats 

That was at the pinch of the war years, when 
Canada was restricting consumption in order to 
make meats available for the allied armies, and the 
civilian population of the U.K. 

It has already been stated above that by 1953, 


beef exports had dwindled to approximately_ 35,000,000 lbs. 

In the same year exports of pork products,—chiefly 

to the U.S.,—were _ 78,000,000 lbs. 

Total ___ 113,000,000 lbs. 


This comparison, taken by itself, would seem to indicate that exports of 
meats might soon be a thing of the past. 

However, one fact remains which tends towards an opposite view. Canada 
still produces a heavy surplus of grains. The carryover at the end of this 
crop year will be the largest in history. At the same time the markets abroad 
for wheat appear to be shrinking. 

On Canadian farms the most perplexing problem is how to convert into cash, 
grains for which there is no immediate export outlet. To this problem there 
is, at the moment, only one solution, viz. to convert the grain into secondary 
food products:—cattle, hogs, poultry and dairy products. Every fact points to 
a substantial increase in these secondary products throughout the next two 
or three years. 

It is difficult to look ahead for a longer period. The trend, whatever it is, 
will gradually reveal itself. 

J. S. McLEAN, 

Toronto, July 5th, 1954. President. 

Extra copies of this report are available and, so long as they last, will be mailed 
to anyone requesting them. Address request to Canada Packers Limited, 
Toronto 9. 


C.F.A. Holds 
Semi-Annual Review 

Meeting at Amherst, Nova Scotia, The Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture reviews economic 
conditions and considers current farm problems 


L IKE most of Canada’s national 
organizations, the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture moves its 
annual and semi-annual meetings from 
one to another of our great geographi¬ 
cal regions — the Maritimes, central 
Canada, the prairie provinces, and 
British Columbia. Within these regions 
important areas are privileged to play 
host to the Federation about twice in 
fifteen years, once at the time of the 
annual meeting held in January and 
again for the semi-annual meeting 
held in July. 

This year the latter was held in 
Amherst, Nova Scotia, which is very 
suitably located near the New Bruns¬ 
wick boundary and convenient to the 
ferry going to Prince Edward Island. 
It is also within six miles of the Nap- 
pan Experimental Farm, one of the 
five originally established in 1886 (the 
others being Ottawa, Brandon, Indian 
Head and Agassiz), where the day¬ 
long open sessions were held on Tues¬ 
day, July 27. 

The interim report: of the secretary, 
David Kirk, provided a brief review 
of the work of the C.F.A., on behalf 
of Canadian farmers during the first 
half of the year. Included were repre¬ 
sentations made to appropriate federal 
departments, or commissions, on such 
subjects as tariffs, sales and income 
taxes, alsike clover seed, honey uncap¬ 
ping machines, bird scaring devices 
and poultry and hog equipment. The 
Federation was represented at special 
meetings, conferences and hearings, 
which included a North American 
IFAP regional meeting, a farm 
machinery industry conference, a re¬ 
sources conference at Ottawa, the 
IFAP Conference in Kenya, SouTi 
Africa, the National Farm Radio 
Forum Conference, a hearing before 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
on level crossings, a C.F.A. national 
meeting called to discuss the proposed 
national meat council, and manv other 
meetings and consultations with fed¬ 
eral officials on a wide variety of 
matters including immigration, re¬ 
strictive trade practices, farm income 
tax averaging, hog grades and differ¬ 
entials, and the threatened strike of 
railway workers. 

In addition to this imposing array 
of work, the Ottawa office also re¬ 
ported on the disposition of the large 
number of resolutions passed at the 
last annual meeting held at London, 
Ontario. The 4,000-word report in 
this connection, covered at least 25 
subjects of general importance to 
Canadian agriculture. 

An outlook report was provided by 
Dr. E. C. Hope, economist for the 
Federation. Here are a few of the 
highlights, in capsule form: The total 
Canadian supply of wheat this vear 
could be the largest on record, and the 
same seems likely to be true also of 
the United States, and of world 
supply ... A record supply of barley 
will also be available in Canada dur¬ 
ing 1954-55, but oat supply will be 
more nearly normal . . . Domestic use 
of oats and barley may well be 25 per 
cent greater than last year owing to 


larger numbers of livestock and 
poultry . . . Increased marketings of 
livestock are likely to continue into 
1955 and inspected slaughterings in 
Canada this year may be 20 per cent 
above last year. Though hog market¬ 
ings, both in Canada and the United 
States, are likely to be heavier from 
now until the end of 1955, hog pro¬ 
duction, though less profitable than 
during the last 12 months, will still 
be reasonably profitable owing to the 
large supplies of all grains in North 
America . . . Total milk production 
will be up about four per cent this 
year, and butter stocks were up about 
14 million pounds on July 1, over a 
year ago: stocks next May 1 are likely 
to be even higher than the record 
amoiftits held on May 1 this year . . . 
World dairy production seems to be 
increasing a little faster than demand. 
Canadian prices during the next 12 
months may suffer because of stiffer 
competition in the export market 
. . . Egg marketings have been about 
eight per cent higher than a year 
ago, and chicks hatched up 15 per 
cent, while the turkey poult hatch 
was up 37 per cent . . . Due to large 
supplies of home-grown grain on hand, 
prairie farms will probably provide 
most of the poultry and egg increase 
from now on . . . The net income of 
agriculture in Canada is likely to con¬ 
tinue its slow decline over the next 
12 months, though the recession which 
has been in progress since June, 1953, 
appears to have run its course . . . 
Using official D.B.S. figures for the 
eight-year period 1946-53, real in¬ 
come per non-farm worker averaged 
$2,258, as compared with $1,796 for 
the average farmer and his unpaid 
family labor (all farms, of all sizes, 
numbering 663,000). 

The C.F.A. National Poultry Com¬ 
mittee met the day before meetings 
began, and brought in recommenda¬ 
tions dealing with floor prices for 
poultry meat and eggs, as well as 
grades. These, and other matters to 
be mentioned here, will be more fully 
dealt with in later issues. The meeting 
also had before it proposals for the 
revision of hog grades, as well as the 
question of live grading for export 
where hogs are routed through public 
stockyards. There was also the atti¬ 
tude of the C.F.A. toward the pro¬ 
posed Canadian meat council, de¬ 
signed to promote the consumption 
and use of red meats. This matter was 
laid over for final decision at the 
annual meeting. 

There was also before the semi¬ 
annual meeting an interim report 
from the C.F.A. National Farm Policy 
Committee, appointed a year ago to 
draw up for consideration a compre¬ 
hensive farm policy statement. The 
interim report, which dealt only with 
principles, objectives, marketing, price 
support and surplus disposal, will 
probably be dealt with finally at a 
special meeting of the Board. The 
meeting also had before it certain pro¬ 
posals with respect to the Federal- 
Provincial Agricultural Conference, 
held at Ottawa each December. V 
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Repairs or additions to any 
buildings on the farm can 
be financed with a Farm Im¬ 
provement Loan. Write for 
booklet or drop in and talk 
it over with the manager of 
the Royal Bank branch 
1 nearest you. 


THE ROYAL BANK 

OF CANADA 



BEAUTIFUL 

NEW 

BLANKETS 

from your 
discarded woollens 
and cottons! 



Here’s Canada’s biggest 
blanket value! Your old 
materials mean great sav¬ 
ings on the purchase of 
blankets, comforters and 
auto robes, through the 
famous Fairfield Plan! 

clothing, too - 

wool shirts and pants, 
socks, sweaters, Convoy 
Coats and cloth by the 
yard can be yours at low 
cost when you save your old 
woollens and cotton cloth. 



rFAIRFIELD & SONS LTD. 

" WOOLLEN MILLS 

■ 1825 Ellice Ave. 

I Winnipeg, Man. 82 I 

* Please send your free* 

| catalogue to: 

I I 

■ Name.■ 

■ Address.■ 

1 I 

_ | (Please Print) 


Play It Safe 
On the Farm 

Farm safety field day at the Ontario Agri¬ 
cultural College, demonstrates that many 
of the hazards can be taken out of farming 

by J. POS 



Only this specially built boom saved this operator , who tried to climb out 
of a mud hole by anchoring the drive wheels to a cross pole. 


T HE first Ontario Farm Safety 
Field Day, well illustrated by live 
demonstratidfis, attracted a large 
farm audience at the Ontario Agricul¬ 
tural College, Guelph, and presented 
safety in a way that will long be 
remembered by those in attendance. 

The Farm Fire Fighting Committee 
demonstrated the causes of fires in the 
home, the outbuildings, and around 
farm machinery. Emphasis was placed 
on the effectiveness of readily avail¬ 
able fire-fighting equipment in extin¬ 
guishing oil, gasoline, electrical, and 
spontaneous-combustion fires. The oil 
and gasoline fires were ignited with 
long safety matches in safe open tanks, 
while the spontaneous-combustion fires 
were stimulated by use of chemicals. 
A small amount of potassium perman¬ 
ganate and glycerine were mixed to 
produce a natural spontaneous ignition 
fire within five to ten minutes. Stray 
ignition sparks passing through vapors 
of spilled gasoline (premixed with 
butane) started a tractor fire that 
made a realistic demonstration. 

Proper use of various types of com¬ 
mercial extinguishers, which are inex¬ 
pensive and readily available to all 
farmers, were demonstrated. The 
shortcomings of non-volatile liquids on 
a windy day was well demonstrated on 
the oil fires, as nature co-operated to 
provide a breeze which carried the 
vapor away and prevented the smoth¬ 
ering action which would normally 
extinguish the blaze. 

To show the adaptability of farm 
machinery for combating farm fires, a 
standard orchard sprayer with capacity 
equal to 20 gallons per minute, was 
fitted with a high-velocity, trigger- 
actuated nozzle. The nozzle was able 
to produce a 30-degree fog cone, as 
well as a jet stream. Also, the use of a 
portable irrigation pump, fitted with 
a low-velocity nozzle was demon¬ 
strated. Fires in advance stages were 
used to illustrate the effectiveness of 
irrigation pumps and orchard spray 
equipment for farm fire fighting. 

Bulls and other animals were used 
i n demonstrating livestock safety. 
Handlers demonstrated the proper use 
of a staff for leading the herd sire, and 


the lack of control when using ordinary 
halters and lead ropes. 

Hazards in the operation of farm 
machinery were realistically demon¬ 
strated with the use of life-size dum¬ 
mies and a variety of machinery used 
on most farms. Such common accidents 
as children falling from a tractor under 
trailing implements, the danger of 
operating a tractor in an orchard, and 
the risks of adjusting machinery while 
operating, were vividly depicted on 
tractors, hay balers, and corn pickers. 
A whirling, splattering, sawdust dum¬ 
my reminded spectators of the dangers 
of an unguarded P.T.O. shaft. The 
hazards of dressing moving belts and 
the potential dangers of loosely fitted 
clothing were also driven home. 

A safety switch was demonstrated, 
which turned off the ignition when the 
operator fell from the tractor. 

The tractor-tipping demonstrations 


were the feature presentations. Since 
most tipping accidents involved row- 
crop tractors, that type of tractor was 
selected for the demonstrations. A real 
live person operated the tractor, which ^ 
was more effective in shocking the 
crowd into realizing the dangers of i 
improper handling. However, the 
operator was protected from serious / 
injury by the use of safety devices. 

An outrigger wheel, bolted to the 
frame of the tractor, limited side tips ^ 
to about 20 degrees. This was 15 de¬ 
grees below the critical, lateral, tip- ' 
ping angle, and allowed a reasonable 
factor of safety for the inertia of the 
tractor. With experience, the tractor „ 
operator found that he could hold the 
tractor in a tipped position tempor- * 
arily, by manipulating brakes, steering 
and speed. * 

The triangular outrigger frame was 
constructed of six-inch channel iron 
throughout, and fitted with a 16-inch 
rubber-tired implement wheel. The / 
all-welded frame was firmly bolted n 
to the underside of the tractor frame, ] 
as far forward as the front wheels per- 4 
mitted. It extended to the right side of f 
the tractor about four feet. Even with 
this protective attachment, care had j 
to be exercised to prevent the tractor 
from turning over completely, on sharp ^ 
turns at high speeds. 

The safety boom was designed to , 
protect the operator on backward tips. 
The framework was welded together, 
using three-inch pipe and the special 
braces were bolted to the rear axle and 
the front of the tractor frame. The top ^ 
cross bar limited backward tips to an 
angle of 65 degrees. During the high- 
hitch demonstration, the framework 
served, primarily, as a safeguard, be¬ 
cause the operator was able to check 
backward tips at 55 to 60 degrees, by 
skillfully riding the clutch and holding 
the tractor in position with the brakes. 
The front end was gently lowered by f 
merely disengaging the clutch and 
controlling the rate of descent with the 
brakes. 

(Note: Professor Pos is faculty ad¬ 
visor to the agricultural engineering 
students, at the Ontario Agricultural 
College.) V f 



Top left: When the tractor hit the boulder at seven m.p.h., only the out¬ 
rigger wheel saved tractor and operator from tipping over, fop right: 
Safety outrigger wheel designed to prevent the tractor from rolling over 
during tipping demonstrations. Bottom left: High hitches are often used to 
increase traction with heavy machinery, but a dangerous loss of stability is 
the usual result. Bottom right: A bag of sawdust caught on an unprotected 
P.T.O. shoivs the devastating effect of a ivhirling shaft. 
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Lowest loading height 

Easiest express to load because the 
floor is the lowest in the industry. 


Biggest payload capacity 

Up to 250 pounds more than trucks 
with comparable G.V.W. ratings. 


Highest sides and tailgate 

Sides 27>h inches high, tailgate 20 
inches high. 


Chair-height seats 

Exclusive! Let you sit comfortable 
... up where you can see the road. 

Shortest over-all length 

Easier to park in tight places. 

Sharpest turning 

Turns in less space than any other 
express. 

Largest windshield 

Over 951 square inches . . . 30% 
more windshield visibility than some 
competitive models. 

Largest side-window 

Over 380 square inches of glass at 
each side for better visibility. 

Lowest cab floor 

Easier entry and exit 


Most hip room 

More than 5 feet across the seat 
roomiest in its field. 


Most shoulder room 

Up to 3 inches wider than competi¬ 
tive models. 


11 way 


drive.•• 


compare 


TRUCKS 


built to 
fit your job! 


for a new truck or a use 


d truck 


see your 


CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH-FARGO DEALER V® 


trucks. 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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Animal 

Barometers 

Some evidence that animals really do 
know when the weather is about to change 


by BRIAN MASON 

VERY winter, casualties are 
caused among birds, small mam¬ 
mals and domestic animals, by 
severe conditions. An interesting study 
is how birds and beasts react when 
such conditions are approaching. 
Observers speak of their restlessness, 
and say they seem to possess some 
kind of foreknowledge of coming 
changes in the weather. 

Centuries ago, shepherds remarked 
how their sheep seemed to know 
when a change in the weather was 
about to occur, proving that the in¬ 
stinct is not confined to wild creatures. 
Domestic animals possess it too — a 
survival, no doubt, from the times 
when they were wild. Mr. Cherry 
Kearton, a naturalist, after spending 
some time among the 5,000,000 pen¬ 
guins on the island of Bassen, off the 
shores of Western Africa, wrote of 


their highly developed weather in¬ 
stinct. 

To a certain extent, human beings 
have a similar foreknowledge — par¬ 
ticularly when the air is highly 
charged with electricity. When a 
thunderstorm is approaching we often 
sense it some time ahead; and the 
rheumatic twinges which sometimes 
afflict us when rain is on the way are 
frequently true weather indicators. 
But it cannot be said that human 
beings have the same uncanny sense 
of weather variations that birds and 
animals, and even insects, have. 

Two very common birds, the rook 
and the seagull, have this remarkable 
gift. The latter is most frequently seen 
inland during the winter months; and 
before the approach of sharp weather 
they are extremely agitated, and will 
fly about in an unsettled fashion. Cold 


makes them tame, but observers have 
noticed how, on many occasions, even 
before meteorologists announce the 
break-up of a cold spell, the gulls 
know and return to their haunts. 

Rooks are regarded as almost in¬ 
fallible weather forecasters, and there 
are numerous country sayings refer¬ 
ring to this. If, for instance, the rooks 
leave off building their nests, snow is 
imminent. If, on the other hand, they 
congregate in the fallows in summer 
and remain motionless till dark, coun¬ 
try people tell us they are “saying 
their prayers,” and fine weather will 
be experienced next day. Again, they 
sometimes rise to great heights and 
then dive down in a gyratory fashion, 
nose-dive, and then sweep upwards. 
The evolutions, which the birds seem¬ 
ingly enjoy, usually occur toward the 
end of a spell of fine weather and 
forecast its break-up. 

In Britain, in autumn, the appear¬ 
ance of redwings from Northern 
Europe is a sign of the coming of cold 
weather. It is said that they flee be¬ 
fore frost and snow. Likewise, in the 
United States, woodcocks will flee 
when cold weather approaches, 
migrating to a warmer part of the 
country. Wild turkeys and grouse in 


that country also seem to possess sen¬ 
sitive barometers. Deer are equally 
gifted. Even before the end of a storm 
they will leave their shelters, and a 
few hours later the sun will shine. In 
contrast, when there is no sign of bad i 
weather they will often seek some 
remote sanctuary, feeling that storms 1 
are on the way. j 

I T is remarkable to find that domes¬ 
tic animals have preserved this 
instinct, which is very strong in sheep. . 
Shepherds say that, sometimes three j 
or four days before snow, their charges j 
become unsettled, and when driven ' 
down to pens they avoid the hollows 
where drifts are likely to accumulate. . 
Mountain sheep will make their way 
down to the valleys on their own s 
accord. Pigs race about with straw in 
their mouths, and the country saying 
is they “see the wind.” Donkeys are 
noisy, and in the fields the cattle will 
butt each other and run about in wild 
fashion. 

Cats are sensitive to weather | 
changes. An old wife’s tale asserts 
that when they sleep with their backs ' 
to the fire and with the back of their 
heads to the ground, it is a certain 
forecast of rough weather. V 




STAN BENTHAM 

POPULAR OUTDOOR 
EDITOR OF THE WINNIPEG 
FREE PRESS SAYS... 


We hunters in western Canada take too 
much for granted. We don’t realize what 
duck shooting is all about in these fields and 
marshes of ours. 

Here’s what prompted this line of thought. 

My telephone rang about 1 a.m., one 
morning last season. It was a friend from 
Toronto wanting a duck shoot on one of our 
Manitoba marshes. This was soon agreed to 
and we took off the next morning. 

We had quite a deal. I had taken Jack 
Mahoney’s Marsh Queen—a 40 foot boat— 
into the heart of the Netley marsh, 30 miles 
from Winnipeg. Sleeping accommodation 
and food was aboard; we had everything, 
but I thought the ducks were scarce. 

However, my friend thought otherwise. 
He had more birds in an hour than he 
normally shot all day. 

“Stan”, he remarked as we tucked away 
an evening meal, “this is shooting”. 

“What do you mean?”, I asked. 

“We don’t get shooting like this in my 
part of eastern Canada. I’ve shot ducks all 
day and ended up with one or two birds and 
shots are few and far between. I’ve also shot 
ducks on Alberta stubble, but this marsh 
shooting here is something you have to do 
to believe. 

“The cripples in this marsh must amount 
to a lot of lost ducks”, my friend mused. 
“I tried for clean kills today but I guess I 
lost my share of birds”. 

“Yes,” I agreed, “cripples are an im¬ 
portant item in any conservation pro¬ 
gramme and I’ve given it a lot of thought. 
That’s why I was glad when the “Pressure- 
Sealed Crimp” shot shell was introduced on 
the market. This shell cuts down cripples on 
long range shooting. The uniform patterns 
are concentrated to make the hunter kill 
clean or miss far more often that he ever 
did before their introduction. 

“They’re a big boon to conservation 
generally, but the sealing of the crimp to 
ensure maximum water resistance is some¬ 
thing more to the marsh hunter. In the old 
days, too many shells were thrown away 
because they absorbed water and wouldn’t 
fit in a pump gun.” 



TAKE A TIP FROM STAN BENTHAM, 
popular outdoor editor of the Winnipeg Free 
Press. For more effective shooting, cleaner kills 
and fewer cripples use C-I-L Shot Shells fea¬ 
turing the exclusive “ Pressure-Sealed Crimp”. 





“The Proof's in the Pattern ”... 

Exclusive to C-I-L, the 
“ Pressure - Sealed Crimp’* 
feature found in Imperial , 
Maxum and Canuck shells 
ensures concentrated, uni¬ 
form shot patterns and all 
weather performance. 

IMPERIAL Special Long 
Range . . . Preferred by 
sportsmen who want a shell 
unsurpassed for power, reach 
and hard-hitting patterns. 
MAXUM... A hard hitting 
long range shell at a 
moderate price. 
CANUCK... An inexpensive 
general purpose shell, with 
choice of Heavy or Standard 
Loads in 1 2 gauge. 


C-I-L AMMUNITIONS 


FIX IT FOR GOOD 
AND FIX IT 


DO IT 
YOURSELF- 
FOR LESS 
WITH A 





METALMASTER 

TRADE MARK 

Portable Welding and Cutting Outfit 

This farmer repaired his broken windmill 
winch handle on the spot . . . for a few cents 
... in a few minutes. With a "Metalmaster” 
outfit you can bend, straighten, braze, solder, 
cut and weld almost any metal. In addition 
you can make dozens of useful and valuable 
items. Use the coupon below and see scores of 
pictures showing how a "Metalmaster” outfit 
can earn its way on your farm. 

"METALMASTER” is a trad© mark 


Dominion Oxygen Company, 

Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg - Vancouver 

Please rush me my FREE copy of 'The Hottest Flame on Earth’ (Address 
nearest office for speedy service) 


CG-84 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 

P.O.PROV. 


Always make sure that your mail is properly addressed, and that you 
have signed your name and address to your letter or subscription 
order. An omission will cause delay in filling your order. 
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lie Ccunhii 

Little moments make the day— 

Swift they come, swift pass away; 

Take them, use them, don’t delay, 

Tick, tick, tick, tick! 


L ONG ago before there werd-any clocks or watches, 
men told time by the sun. When shadows were 
long toward the west, it was before noon; when they 
were long toward the east, it was after noon; when 
the shadoivs were very short or when there were no 
shadows, it was noon. Or they might tell time in this 
way : when one man asked another how long a certain 
time was he might reply, “As long as it would take a woman to grind a measure 
of corn,” or “As long as it would take a man to run a mile.” 

Later men made sundials (such as the one you see in the sketch ) to tell time 
more accurately. They set a circular metal plate outdoors on a pillar. They 
divided the circle into parts and in the center of it they placed a short rod so 
that the shadow from it would point to the time of day. The shadoiv moved 
about the circle as the sun moved across the sky. 

Then church bells were used to ring out the hours, each quarter of an hour was 
sounded in a different way. Many old churches in Europe still have bells which 
ring out the time in this way. 

The first clocks were large machines that would fill a room and usually they 
were placed in churches. After a time people began to have clocks in their 
homes, they were taller than a man and were called grandfather clocks. Often 
these grandfather clocks were marked so that you could also tell the day of the 
week, the day of the month and the month of the year. 

Gradually clocks became smaller and smaller 
for use in houses and last of all came the inven¬ 
tion of watches, which are really clocks made 
small enough to wear. 



Queen Magnolia 


by Mary Grannan 

S HE was a ship. A good ship! She 
had sailed the seven seas 70 times 
seven. Rich men, poor men, beggar 
men, thieves, doctors, lawyers, Indian 
chiefs had walked her decks. She was 
known and respected in all ports of 
the world. She had seen many things 
in her day. In India, elephants had 
brought cotton to fill her holds. In 
Persia she had seen the Moslems, fac¬ 
ing the east, and bowed in prayer. 
In Brazil she had seen the wide coffee 
plantations and had scented the rich 
aroma of their harvest. In Ireland she 
had listened to the soft brogue of the 
dock workers, as they loaded her with 
linen. 


Now she was riding easily into her 
home port. Another job had been well 
done, and Queen Mag felt happy. But 
her happiness turned to dismay, when 
she heard her stokers talking to one 
another. “It’s a sad day for thq 
Queen,” said Steve to Owen, as he 
heaved the coal into the furnace. 


“It is that,” said Owen, “and it’s 
glad I am that she doesn’t know that 
she’s being scuttled.” 

“It would break her heart, if she 
knew,” said Steve. 

“Steady there, Steve,” said Owen. 
“You’re filling her up, and we’re 
almost into the harbor.” 

Steve looked at Owen and winked. 
“I know it,” he said, “but it’s the last 
good feed Queen Mag will ever get. 
I'm not going to have her end her 
days with an empty stomach.” 

Queen Mag gave a sudden forward 
lurch, as if she were trying to run 
away. The big ship had heard every 
word that had been said. 

The captain, noting her uneasiness, 
shook his grey head and said to him¬ 
self, “It can’t be that Queen Mag 
knows.” He laughed, “But how could 
she know? She can’t hear. She can’t 
think. I’ve been with her so long that 


I’ve come to think of her as a person.” 
He sighed. “My heart breaks for her. 
But what else can the company do? 
People prefer the new and modern 
ships. And Queen Mag’s a ‘has-been.’ 
Her time has come.” 

But Queen Magnolia had different 
ideas. She would watch her chance. 
She knew her own strength. She could 
break anchor. Steve and Owen had 
been kind. They had filled her fire¬ 
boxes to the brimming, and once un¬ 
loaded and empty, she could pull 
away. It was not her intention to 
endanger any of her sister ships, or 
smaller crafts that might be entering 
the harbor. She would sail away 
toward the north. The winds had 
been kind to her through the years. 
In the northern seas she would meet 
fewer travellers, and she could drift 
away her life, in peace. 

That night, the moon was full. 
Queen Mag made her greatest effort. 
She broke anchor in the quiet of the 
night. Off she went, sailing along with 
her usual dignity, toward the open 
sea. 

A coastguardsman saw her, and 
said to his petty officer, “That’s funny. 
There goes Queen Mag. I thought 
she’d made her last trip and was going 
to be scuttled.” 

“You must have heard wrongly,” 
said the petty officer. “There she goes, 
full steam ahead.” 

“Then they must have turned her 
into a freighter, because I happen to 
know that there’s no passenger list,” 
said the coastguardsman. 

The petty officer laughed, “You 
don’t suppose that she found out that 
she was going to be scuttled, and she’s 
running away!” 

“Don’t let your imagination run 
away with you, Bill,” said the other. 
“You’re talking as if Queen Mag were 
a person.” 

“She’s always seemed like that to 
me,” said the other man. “But of 
course I’m wrong.” 



But he wasn’t wrong. Queen Mag 
was grateful when she saw the coast¬ 
guard boat head back toward the 
docks. Three days later, she began to 
feel hungry for coal, and knew that 
within a short time, she would be 
prey to the winds. That afternoon as 
she tossed idly about, saving what 
was left of her fuel, she heard a 
frantic call for help, coming over her 
wires. 

A Norwegian ship, The Christina, 
had struck an iceberg, and was sink¬ 
ing fast. She had seven hundred pas¬ 
sengers and crew aboard. Queen Mag¬ 
nolia knew that if she went to the aid 
of The Christina, her own freedom 
would be lost. Yet she gave no 
thought to herself, and hurried toward 
the sinking ship. 

Soon, all on the ill-fated Christina 
were aboard the Queen Mag, and 
safe. The bewildered captain could 
not believe it, when he discovered 
that no one was aboard Queen Mag. 
He sailed her back to port. 


ffiil 

News of Queen Mag’s gallant be¬ 
havior had been radioed ahead, and 
when she docked, she was besieged 
by reporters and photographers. 

“You say she came steaming toward 
you at your first SOS, Captain,” said 
one reporter. “How do you account 
for it?” 

“It is my belief,” said the captain 
of The Christina,, “that Queen Mag 
had learned she was going to be 
scuttled. That was more than a proud 
ship could bear. She had gained her 
freedom, but our need was greater 
than hers, and she came to our 
rescue.” 

“But that sounds rather like a fairy 
tale, doesn’t it?” 

“Can you think of a better answer?” 
smiled the man from Norway. “And 
you can print this. Queen Mag will 
not be scuttled now. I intend to take 
over her command. She will again sail 
the seven seas. 


Sketch Pah Out'-ojj' 




O NE afternoon in Prince George, 
B.C., while sitting in the car wait¬ 
ing for a friend, I noticed an interest¬ 
ing cut-bank near the railway track 
and went over to investigate. 

The cut-bank formed one side of a 
gravel pit and might not have been in 
itfeelf interesting but the color and pat¬ 
tern were striking. The sloping banks 
of reddish yellow clay and gravel with 
heaps of small stones at the bottom of 
the slopes and the dark overhanging 
edges of the turf above contrasted 
pleasingly. Above the bank the sun¬ 
burnt grass made a band of neutral 
color between the gravel bank and 
the deep blue sky, against which some 
dead poplar trees and a few saskatoon 
bushes, already showing tints of 
autumn, were silhouetted. 

There were several large holes, dug 
by skunk or woodchuck in the bank. 


I remember thinking what a fine pic¬ 
ture it would make if a red fox were 
to suddenly leap down onto one of the 
stones in the foreground. Needless to 
say, no fox appeared while I was 
there. This is usually the case and so 
you must be prepared to draw what is 
there and hope for the sketches later. 

Many pictures are brought about in 
this way. Perhaps you have seen and 
sketched a landscape, which is not 
complete in itself but would make a 
fine setting for an animal picture. A 
week—or more likely, a year or two 
later, you may be lucky enough to see 
and sketch an animal in just the right 
pose to complete the picture. Now, if 
your sense of design is good, you can 
re-draw the landscape and set the 
animal in it just as he would appear 
in nature. And there you have one of 
the secrets of getting “life” into a 
picture. 
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Food and Population 

A N increasing number of people are now con¬ 
cerned about the possibility of insufficient food 
fOr the world’s people in the years to come. That 
there is plenty of circumstantial evidence to justify 
this concern does not, in itself, guarantee calamity, 
because if future food supply is uncertain, so also 
must the knowledge and circumstances of the 
future be uncertain. Nevertheless, with the knowl¬ 
edge presently available, the adequacy of future 
food supply may well be in doubt. 

Speaking recently to the Agricultural Institute of 
Canada, Sir James Scott Watson, chief scientific 
adviser to the British Ministry of Agriculture, 
believed that the world is now about as well fed as 
in 1939, and that a doubling of world population 
might take place “well within the lifetime of chil¬ 
dren already born.” The latter statement is pre¬ 
dicated on the understanding that world population 
has already doubled three times since the birth of 
Christ—twice since 1650 and once since 1850— 
which suggests that the next doubling will occur 
well before 2050. 

The balancing of population and food supply is 
probably impossible by increased food production 
alone. Certainly the present rate of increase in the 
efficiency of land use is insufficient for the task. 
It may be that ways will be found to stabilize the 
populations of individual countries by raising 
standards of living, and thus, as it appears, reduc¬ 
ing the size of families. A fundamental difficulty, 
however, lies in the fact that the problem is most 
acute in the underdeveloped countries, where 
families tend to be larger and the food problem 
most acute. 

This fact suggests the urgency of measures by 
other countries to help such heavily populated, 
backward countries. To give them food in adequate 
amounts would be both impracticable and harmful. 
To arbitrarily urge, or attempt to enforce popula¬ 
tion control, would be foolish and disastrous. Tech¬ 
nical assistance toward increased food production 
in underdeveloped countries, while desirable and 
helpful, will not solve the problem. The basic 
requirement for a steady and continuing rise in 
living standards appears to be industrialization and 
urbanization. Productive work for all and a sub¬ 
stantial exchange of goods with other countries is 
the only certain recipe so far evolved since the 
slavery of captive peoples was outlawed in the 
family of nations. 

To develop a variety of industries in needy 
countries almost certainly requires heavy invest¬ 
ment by wealthier countries. The wealthiest coun¬ 
try in the world today is the United States, where 
six per cent of the world’s population enjoy 40 per 
cent, or more, of the world’s annual income, as 
compared with 17 per cent of world income in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America combined. 

The problem cannot be loaded onto the shoulders 
of any one country, however, regardless of how 
wealthy it may be. The responsibility must be 
shared, but the difficulty is to develop an appro¬ 
priate method of doing so. Two schemes have been 
under review at Geneva, but neither is presently 
acceptable to the United States. Canada, Britain, 
Western Germany and Switzerland agree more or 
less with the United States. The world food prob¬ 
lem is as much political, social and economic, as it 

is agricultural. V 

\ 

Our Trade with Britain 

A T the close of World War II, Britain found her¬ 
self in a plight that was little short of desperate. 
Her people were weary and her one-time huge over¬ 


seas investments had nearly all gone into the fight¬ 
ing of two costly wars, less than a generation apart. 

It took grit, self-denial, and all the bulldog tena¬ 
city of the British, to change over from the frenzy 
of war to peacetime living, and to keep her people 
alive and healthy. Only in 1954, 14 years after the 
imposition of rationing, has Britain, at long last, 
been able to free herself from the rigid controls of 
everyday living. Handicapped by a shortage of dol¬ 
lars, Britain could only earn her living by stringent 
regulations as to their use: they must be conserved 
so that industry might have the raw materials for 
the resumption of manufacture and trade. 

Canada has never been a really large purchaser 
of British goods. Our population has been relatively 
small, and our tastes generally similar to those of 
our neighbor, the United States. Our geographical 
location has created a situation where, as a rule, we 
have sold more to Britain than we bought from her, 
and used the credit thus obtained to meet our an¬ 
nual debit balance with the United States. We have 
helped Britain where we could, but until quite 
recently she has found it difficult to compete for 
trade in North America since World War II. 

In 1949, Canada set up a dollar-sterling trade 
board to encourage trade with Britain, but the cir¬ 
cumstances did not favor success. Since then, how¬ 
ever, Britain has gone a long way toward overcom¬ 
ing her problems. Her gold position is now fairly 
satisfactory. Inflation has been checked, and she is 
in a much better position to compete in our markets. 

Recently, J. S. Duncan, chairman of the Dollar- 
Sterling Trade Council, announced that the 
Council will again make an appeal to Canadian 
industry and to the Canadian public to give Britain 
a larger share of our market. Last year we had a 
favorable trade balance with Britain of $214 million 
and an unfavorable balance of $766 million with 
the United States. About four-fifths of our exports 
to Britain—mostly agricultural and other primary 
products—enter the British market on a free and 
competitive basis. Because Britain' is now better 
able to compete in our market, it is to be hoped 
that the Canadian people as a whole will look with 
favor on this effort and support it as they are able. 
There is every reason to believe that our exports to 
Britain can be increased, if we can help her to find 
the dollars wherewith to pay for them. Is there any 
more sensible way of helping her to do this, than by 
increasing our purchases from her? V 

Compensations 

HE farmer receives, on the average, less than 
50 cents of each dollar expended by consumers 
for the edible farm products he sells that are con¬ 
sumed in substantially the form in which he de¬ 
livers them. The percentage varies from around 20 
cents to about 70 cents. The consumer wonders 
why food prices are so high, while the farmer com¬ 
plains about the cost of distribution. Consumers 
tend to blame the farmer and the farmer accuses 
the middleman of making too much profit, some of 
which he often claims should rightly be his. 

The fact is that the amount of real profit be¬ 
tween what the farmer receives and what the con¬ 
sumer pays, constitutes a very small percentage of 
the consumer’s dollar. More than at any other time 
in the history of mankind, the costs of distribution 
are chargeable to labor, which accounts for about 
50 per cent of the total. Of the other intervening 
factors, including transportation, advertising, pack¬ 
aging and overhead, each is probably accountable 
for as much of the consumer’s dollar as the net 
profit to handlers. 

As our standard of living rises, we are able to 
pay for more and more services; and in no aspect 
of living are we more exacting than with respect 
to our food. We may not always eat what is best 
for us, but we want to be able to get it in con¬ 
venient amounts, and all dressed up to appear 
appetizing. We also want it to keep well, and 
during recent years the frozen food industry has 
made a marked impact on the cost of living. Most 
of us, too, like bacon, but we don’t like to look at 
the fat; consequently, packers have been led to 
cover up the fat with fancy striped packages, which 
effectively disguise it until the housewife gets it 
home. About 150 years ago a Frenchman dis¬ 


covered a way of preserving food by cooking it 
and sealing it in cans. Today much of the food 
eaten comes out of cans and may or may not bear 
much relationship to the highly colored picture on 
the label. The housewife in reality buys a can and 
a trade name, relying on this and the pure food< 
law, together with the reliability of the retailer, for 
the quality of the food inside. ^ 

The farmer is still the most important single , 
factor in the build-up of the consumer’s food dollar, / 
but he is not as important as he once was. If any¬ 
one in the chain of distribution is to blame for this 
it must be divided between labor and the con¬ 
sumer buyer. Dr. E. C. Hope, economist for the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, presented 
some figures to the C.F.A. semi-annual meeting 
last month, which, based on D.B.S. statistics, , 
showed that for the eight years 1946-53, the real - 
income of the average Canadian non-farm worker 
was $2,258, while the real farm income of theV 
average Canadian farmer, including all unpaid 
family labor, was $1,796. In no single year was real ' 
farm income as high as real income of the average 
non-farm worker. At no time in Canadian history 
has the average Canadian been able to eat so well, 
but in the process of achieving this condition, the 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar has fallen. V ( 

Sharing Educational Opportunity ^ 

NE of the recommendations of the Massey 
Commission on Arts, Letters and the Sciences 
was that the Federal Government should assist 
institutions of higher learning in Canada, by grants 1 
of money. The Government accepted the recom¬ 
mendation, and some 80 institutions received 
grants for the first time in 1951-52. The grants 
were on the basis of 50 cents per head of popula¬ 
tion in each of the ten provinces, which provided 
a total of $6,991,000. 

A recent report of the Bureau of Statistics re- 4, 
veals that because of federal aid, the 83 institutions 
involved, ended the year with a combined surplus 
of two per cent, as compared with a combined 
deficit of one per cent the year previous. 

One swallow does not make a summer, nor does 
education guarantee the recipient either wisdom, 
comfort, or a lifetime of achievement. The 1951-52 
experience of Canadian universities does suggest 
the wisdom of sharing the cost of education in a ! 
democracy, which, without it, would almost cer¬ 
tainly turn to communism, or some other form of 
oppressive government. The fact that the success 
of democracies rests on the education of the indi¬ 
vidual, makes it imperative that every individual 
be given the opportunity to develop as fully as 
possible his, or her, inherited abilities, together ' 
with the opportunities provided by environment. 
To bring this about is the true function of educa¬ 
tion; and increasing participation by the federal 
government in the costs of education in Canada is 
a prerequisite to success. V 

Colchicine Pig 

DESPATCH from Stockholm. Sweden, a short 
time ago, reported that a Swedish scientist, 
Professor Goesta Haeggqvist, of Lund University, 
had produced a pig 8 V 2 feet long and weighing 
1,100 pounds. A year or so ago, a somewhat similar 
report appeared, which was followed shortly after 
by a statement from the professor, regretting the 
publicity and suggesting that the animal was a 
mere incident in the course of a research project 
in animal genetics. 

The most recent animal appears to have resulted 
from the insemination of a sow with male sperm 
treated with the alkaloid chemical colchicine, 
which has the effect of multiplying the number of 
chromozomes in body cells, and thus altering the 
inheritance, sometimes surprisingly. The appear¬ 
ance of such an animal is, of itself, of no more 
significance than the freak flowers that occasionally 
appear in gardens. It does, however, remind us 
that science has a long life ahead of it; and that 
what we do not yet know about the secrets of 
Nature, so far outweighs what we do know, that 
there need be no end to our hope of learning some¬ 
thing new. V 





